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{HE REFORM BILL AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


ONDAY night saw the virtual close of the long discus- 
M sions of the House of Commons on the Reform Bill. 
4 few hours of very placid controversy sufliced to bring the 
House to the completion of its arduous task, and a Bill was 
witled the contents of which no member knew, and the 
dicts of which no one would venture to estimate. All that 
cn be said of it is, that it is totally unlike any measure ever 

by any Minister or supported by any party, but 
tat in its main design and general scope it is a very good Bill. 
It settles the difficult question of the franchise in boroughs 
snd counties on as good a basis as any that was at once de- 
sirable and practicable. With household suffrage in boroughs, 
:12/. rating franchise in counties, and a 10/. qualification for 
lodgers, every one will have a vote who can desire or use a 
yote properly, and several hundred thousands will have votes 
who can do neither. So far as enfranchisement goes, it is a 
luge, sufficient, and equitable measure. The scheme of re- 
distribution which it embodies is much too limited, and must 
necessarily be extended hereafter. But, so far as it goes, it isa 
good scheme, taking members from decaying, corrupt, insignifi- 
ant boroughs, and transferring the seats to large, vigorous, and, 
we will hope, tolerably pure constituencies. The whole Bill, 
also, has the merit of being marked by an admirable simplicity. 
There.are no safeguards, drawbacks, or limitations in it. 
None of the numerous devices suggested for protecting the 
tich, the feeble, or the well-educated find any place in 
it There is no compound householder, or dual vote, or 
inequality between present and future voters, or cumulative 
vote, or permission of voting papers, to mar the sweeping effect 
ofthe general measure. No one can hereafter say that Reform 
has failed to produce all the good things prophesied of it 
because Reform was given by a delusory Bill, retracting in 
me clause what was conceded in another, and contrived in 
the: interest of the class that sanctioned it. This isa very 
great gain. A Reform Bill that was a mere disappointment 
amd sham would have been far worse than none at all. 
As it is, Reformers are put fairly on their trial, and 
if this Bill fails to do good, then the Reform move- 
ment was altogether a mistake, and ought to have been 
metisted with the firmness which a few men like General 
Pret and Lord CranzorNe have displayed. It is also a great 
merit of the Bill that it is not conceived in the interest of 
tither political party. Some Liberals, who have a very curious 
notion of what Liberalism means, seem to think that any 
Reform Bill is bad under which any Conservative can carry 
ay seat. But if all parties are to have a fair chance, they 
have got one now. No one of any experience pretends to 
know whether the Conservative party will gain or lose by the 
Bill, and this is enough to show that it is not a party measure. 
Even those Liberals who are least sanguine, and go about 
Winging their hands and complaining that Mr. Disrazxi 
has jockeyed them, acknowledge in the same breath that if 
the Conservative is hereafter to retain power, it will 
do s0 only on the condition that it keeps on abandoning its 
Minciples one by one, and acting as the organ of its oppo- 
nents. In other words, the country is to be governed on 
liberal principles, but it is uncertain what particular set of 
mea will be in office; and political prophecy could not hold 
out a prospect which we should welcome more cheerfully. 
The Reform Bill as it was is utterly gone and perished. 

Reform Bill as it is is totally unlike it. The conception 
of the Conservative leaders was to have a wide extension of the 
sufftage, but to make this rash step safe by a set of ingenious 
‘ntrivances. Their Reform Bill was given to the country 
% gun is entrusted to a little boy, on condition that he 
only fires caps with it. The boy has insisted successfully 
® adding powder and shot, and the character of the 
weapon is entirely different. We have got a Reform 

waich we may expect to go off with a bang, and to 


scatter small shot pretty widely. For this no man and no 
set of men is either responsible or entitled to our gratitude. 
The transformation of the Bill was not the work of any con- 
scious design. The country blundered into a good Bill, the 
House blundered into it, and so did the Ministry. We have 
got what we wanted without knowing what it was that we 
did want. But great changes do not come about without 
some agents seeming to do something to co-operate with what 
is, on the whole, a blind instinctive movement. Mr. Disragvi 
has done much, and Mr. Guiapstone a good deal, to make 
the transformation of the Bill possible. By his remark- 
able command of temper, and his superiority over the col- 
leagues who remained with him, and by his sublime contempt 
for his own , Mr. Disrazxi has made that easy and short 
which, but for him, might have been difficult and long. Mr. 
GLapstone aided in the work by alienating his followers, 
losing his command over his party, and showing that he had 
no alternative plan worthy of consideration. But by far the 
greatest friend to the Bill was the great, mysterious, inscrut- 
able Compound Householder. He came into the arena of dis- 
cussion descending like the god of a Greek tragedy. No one 
knew what he was, or whence he came, or for what he was 
there. He was inscrutable, awful, and yet attractive. While 
he was present he drew all eyes and filled all hearts; and 
when he had been there long enough he melted into thin air. 
If we look back, we see that it was through the Compound 
Householder that the Ministry were obliged to alter their 
proposal, and the Opposition were obliged to fall in with the 
proposal as altered. No one at first thought anything of 
the Compound Householder. Then it began to be suspected 
that he was worth considering; then the country gentlemen 
began to love him, and to cleave to him, and to swear 
that he was the saviour of his country and the blessed 
minister of protection against Democracy. Next, he fell 
out of favour; the more he was discussed the less he 
was liked; he was voted first a bore, and then a perfect 
nuisance and pest to society; and at last he was sum- 
marily extinguished. He had played a most useful part, and 
was put away. He had attracted the full share of dis- 
cussion, debate, abuse, vituperation, and sarcasm which must 
arise at some point in the history of a great measure. He had 
given the country gentlemen time to get used to the notion 
that safeguards were nonsense; he had shown them that they 
must not trust to men like Mr. Garnorne Harpy and Sir 
StarrorD Norrucore and Mr, Disraexi’s other ninepins, but 
must go as straight to democracy as their leader liked 
to take them. After he was gone there was no more real 
contest about the Bill, but the result might have been very 
different if the House had gone straight to the discussion 
whether household suffrage without safeguards should be 
adopted. Mr. Disragti got his party by the perambulator 
very safely, because he had time to take them gently round it; 
but without the Compound Householder he would have had to 
try whether they could not be made to pass it at once, and 
without preparation. 

The only two points on which Mr. Disrazxi has succeeded 
in maintaining the ground taken in the Bill as at first brought 
in, are the preservation of every borough from complete 
annihilation, and the recognition of the claims of the counties. 
In this he was only following in the steps of the framers of the 
Bill of last year, for by that Bill every borough was kept alive 
after a fashion, and the counties were to gain very largely by re- 
distribution. That the measure of redistribution proposed this 
year was not larger was probably due to the same consideration 
which affected the scheme of last year. A measure too wide 
would have raised too much opposition in the present Parliament, 
and the Government last year attempted to get over the diffi- 
culty by having recourse to grouping. Mr. Disragvi had to 
choose between grouping boroughs or limiting his scheme, 
and he wisely preferred to limit his scheme. It is much better 
that a scheme of redistribution, good so far as it goes, should 
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be carried now, than that a larger measure should be carried 
which was tainted by the vicious system of grouping. In 
another Parliament it will be very easy to take twenty or 
thirty more seats away from the small boroughs, should it be 
thought desirable, and to give them in equitable proportions 
to large towns and to counties; but if grouping had once 
been introduced, it would have been very difficult to repair 
the mischief. That more seats have not been taken from 
the little boroughs is the one manifest blot in the present 
Reform Bill; but no blot can be more easily removed here- 
after. The Bill will now go to the Lords, where we may no 
doubt expect an able and interesting debate on it. To alter 
any of its more important provisions would be out of the 
power, and, we may hope, beyond the wishes, of the Lords; 
but they may, with great advantage, endeavour to improve 
the wording of some of the clauses. It will be much to be 
regretted if the clauses are so carelessly worded as to lead to 
controversy and doubt hereafter. It may seem as if it were 
allotting a rather humble function to the Lords when it is 
desired that they should principally devote themselves to cor- 
recting, simplifying, and giving precision to the wording of a 
Bill. But this function, if a humble, is a very useful, one, 
and there are many peers with the requisite leisure and 
knowledge of legal phraseology to guide them in the task if 
they would undertake it. It is idle to think that the Lords 
will either reject or mutilate the measure. It has been said 
that an effort will be made to throw out the clause giving 
the franchise to lodgers, but nothing could be more un- 
wise than such a course. The Conservative Peers will 
only make the endeavour if they conceive themselves to 
have the secret sympathy and concurrence of Lord Dersy, 
and the Ministry would be exposed to a burst of well-merited 
reproach if it sanctioned opposition t~ a provision for the 
adoption of which it had made itself responsible. That the 
measure will be distasteful to a large majority of the House of 
Lords is probable, for they have not been led gradually to it 
as the House of Commons has been; but they cannot fail to be 
aware that their opposition must either be futile, or must lead 
to much worse things than the passing of the present Bill. 
They may, under the circumstances, be reasonably content 
if they can aid in making the Bill more effective, and as iree 
from ambiguities as possible. 


FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


HE hour of reckoning has come for the Government of 

. France, and it has to listen to the story of its disastrous 
failure told by the mouth of one of its most persistent ad- 
versaries. ‘There is scarcely any one sentence in M. TuiErs’s 
long speech which does not express with accuracy what has 
occurred in the different stages of the miserable history of the 
Mexican expedition. As M. Tuters states, this expedition was 
undertaken from very mixed motives. It was to be a glory 
to France, and also a yain. The Empire of France and 
of French ideas was to be advanced, and Frenchmen 
were to find in Mexico a brilliant harvest. The slender 
ground on which these hopes were based was pointed 
out from the very beginning. Spain and England retired 
from the expedition, which had been commenced by them in 
concert with France, on the express ground that it could not 
possibly answer. At home there were not wanting voices to 
raise a note of warning, and M. Tuers, more than any one, 
denounced the folly of the enterprise. He was answered that 
history would pronounce that the Emperor NAPOLEON was a 
man of genius, who had carried out to a successful ending an 
undertaking beset with great difficulties. The history of 
prophets is very unlike the history of historians. What his- 
tory has to record is that an expedition, based on a thorough 
miscalculation of probabilities and an extreme ignorance of 
facts, has terminated in a most lamentable and tragical end. 
M. ‘Turers is quite right. A free nation could not have made 
so great a mistake, have persisted in it so obstinately, or have 
carried it out so recklessly. The Government speakers have 
nothing to say. ‘There isno excuse to make. M. Rovner tries 
to make the Chamber, and through the Chamber the nation, 
share the responsibility; but the best possible answer to 
the speech of M. Rovner was that of another defender 
of the Government, M. Granter DE CassaGnac, who insisted 
that the expedition only failed because the general feeling in 
France was so @trongly against it. Such an event cannot 


fail to produce an impression fruitful of great consequences. 
France has sunk forty millions sterling, has lost thousands 
of lives, and has to bear something of the reproach of 
having led Maxtmii1an to his doom, simply because France 
had no will of her own, because her Chamber was a club of 


nominees, and the advisers of her ruler were mere dummies, 
Frenchmen cannot fail to feel that a system under which such 
a state of things is possible must be a very bad system: and 
the unfortunate Maximiiay, if he has succeeded ‘in 80 litt) 

else, will in all probability be hereafter reckoned . 
those who have most largely contributed to the restoration of 
some sort of liberty in France. 


Fortunately for the Emrrror, those who oppose him always 
manage to spoil, if possible, their own case. It was difficult 
to say anything bad of the Mexican expedition which was 
not true, but M. Jutes Favre succeeded in giving M. Rounpp 
an opportuning of diverting from the Government the stream 
of general indignation. He said that the blood of Maxnmyyy 
was on the Government of France; and this is notoriously 
not true. Ifthe French made a great mistake, and put them- 
selves in an impossible position, so did the unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico. He took what was offered him, and jf jt 
was wrong to make the offer it was also wrong to accept 
it. When the French were driven out of Mexico by the 
United States they offered a secure retreat to the Ry. 
peror. He stayed because he thought he was in honoy 
bound to stay, and it was not the fault of the French tha 
he chose to take the desperate risk which he thought his 
honour imposed on him. It is far more true that the blood 
of the French citizens who have been massacred in Mexican 
cities by the triumphant Liberals lies on the French Gover- 
ment than that the blood of Maximixian does. If the Em. 
peror NapoLeon could realize the sufferings which his ow 
subjects have gone through since his army was ordered by 
the Americans to leave Mexico, the full depth of his humilia- 
tion would be brought home to him. But for this last saddes; 
event in the whole sad history he is in a very small degree 
responsible ; and since the news was received in Europe he has 
behaved in a manner at once dignified and marked by right feel- 
ing. Disclaiming all direct responsibility, he yet owns that 
he took a part in placing MaxiMILian within reach of the death 
he has died, and this must always be to him a matter of pain- 
ful regret. It may be doubted, however, whether the language 
of the French Government with regard to the future of 
Mexico is quite wise. It seems, as M. Tuiers said, to be 
calling on others to avenge what it cannot avenge itself. The 
Americans are invoked in the most pointed way to take 
session of Mexico. They are to do what the French could 
not do. This is not very dignified nor very prudent. If 
there is anything which will make the Americans resolve 
not to trouble themselves about Mexico, it will be thes 
instigations on the part of European politicians, urging them 
to absorb Mexico as a matter of duty. ‘They will not like 
to think that they are called op ‘o fulfil an obligation, 
and they will set themselves steadily against appeariug 
to yield to dictation. It is 4 great exaggeration to sy 
that they are bound to avenge MaximuLian. He took his 
own course, and he has fallen a victin. to the short 
sighted fury of his enemies. He put himself in the position 
of a Mexican heading a party of Mexicans, and he was she 
just as Santa Anna has been shot. The history of Sanm 
Anna’s expedition is not yet known, and it has yet to be 
explained how an English officer thought himself entitled 
interfere in Mexican affairs. But Santa Anna has died 
without any one expressing any pity for him. The reason 
why the two executions are viewed so differently is a very 
good reason. The Emperor had honestly tried to do Mexico 
all the good he could; he had behaved honourably ; he 
was shot in cold blood; and his execution was entirely useless 
as he would have been most delighted to retire from Mexico 
altogether if he thought the claims of honour were satisfied. 
Santa ANNA was a veteran intriguer, a Mexican of the 
Mexicans, a man who had twenty times tried to get up a Ie 
volution, and he was shot at once by those who got him into 
their power. But the American nation is not more to blame 
for the death of the Emperor than for that of Santa ANNA. 
Only one duty lies on the Americans. If Mexico relapses 
into a perfectly hopeless state of anarchy, it will then be 
cumbent on the Government of the United States to consider 
whether it will not be possible to interfere, and to place 
Mexican affairs on an endurable footing, and whether this 
can be effected at a cost not wholly disproportionate to the 
result. 

An account has come to Europe of the last hours of the 
unfortunate Emperor, and if this melancholy record is a fiction, 
it is a very ingenious and plausible fiction, for it is entirely # 
keeping with probability. How so very minute an accout 
came to be telegraphed from New Orleans to the Figaro, of all 
European journals, is exceedingly obseure. But with 
an exception the details are interesting, pathetic, and probable 
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The only noticeable exception to this general vein of proba- 
bility is the description of Mevra as radiant with joy, because, 
being an Indian, he was allowed to die with his master. This 
conception of a Mexican general as a fond, faithful savage 
seems a8 if it were the offspring of the imagination of some one 
who thought that an Indian, if he was to be praised, must be 
‘sed for behaving like a sort of Frrpay in Robinson Crusoe. 
The letter of the Emperor to his wife was, however, singularly 
yell imagined if it was fictitious, and the writer must have | 
Mexico well to know that Maximiian had not followed | 
the advice of the Empress—a mistake for which he expresses | 
his t in this farewell address. He could not bear to 
think or have it said that he was guided by her, and, from | 
a legitimate wish to preserve his independence, he often | 
to listen to her when he might have got on much | 
petter if he had let her advise him. It will also seem | 
able, to those who know the past history of Mexico, that | 
Juarez may not have personally desired the execution of the | 
Eureror. He has never shown himself an exceptionally 
cruel man, and it is possible that he acted under a pressure 
which he felt unable to resist. On whom the chief blame for 
this barbarous, because unnecessary and unjustifiable, act is 
to fall remains to be settled, nor do we yet know how those who 
are responsible for the act will try to justify it; but we are 
ually learning enough of the story of the siege of Quere- 
taro to know that the Emperor had every right to ask to be 
treated as a prisoner of war. He was not defending a hope- 
less position. In one or two sallies he had obtained some 
dight advantages, and if he and his troops were hard pressed 
for food, the besieging force also was short of supplies, and 
was even, it is said, on the eve of breaking up, when 
the treachery of Lopez placed the prize within its grasp. 
The Emperor was therefore an enemy taken in fair fight, 
and his character deserved recognition at the hands of the 
Liberals. They had, indeed, often acknowledged that he had 
tried to do his best for Mexico, and when he was at Orizaba 
they might have taken or shot him day after day with great 
ease, as he was then unprotected; but they spared him, 
because they thought he was going with the French. It was 
probably because he at last called to his aid such notorious 
men as Miramon and Marquez, and thus entered into the 
internecine struggles of Mexican parties, that he fell a 
victim to the anger and the policy of the Liberals, who 
are said to have resolved to rid themselves once for all of 
the leaders opposed to them, and then proclaim an amnesty 
for the rest of their adversaries. Perhaps, too, the successful 
party were in some measure guided by a wish to show 
their independence of the United States, and were inclined 
to take the life of the Emprror for the very reason that they 
had been asked to spare it. But whatever may have been 
their motives, it is certain that the Emperor was wholly 
undeserving of his fate, and that his execution was an act of 
the most reckless impolicy. 


LORD COWLEY. 


ORD COWLEY, who is about, after many years, to vacate 

the Embassy at Paris, has been familiar with the diplomatic 
service from his infancy. His father, sharing the ability and 
fortune of his prosperous family, was employed half a century 
ago in important missions under CAsTLEREAGH and CANNING, 
aud ended his official career as Ambassador to France. The 
qualities of a diplomatist are but little known to the world 
at large, although now and then the demeanour of an Am- 
bassador placed in an exceptional position attracts general 
attention. Lord Srratrorp DE RepcwirrE, even before his name 
Was rendered popular by Mr. Kinaiake, had often been the 
object of satire which generally implied respect, and he was 
regarded with pride and confidence by the English com- 
munity in the East. ‘The exercise of a kind of reforming 
Protectorate over Turkey pleased the general imagination, 
especially as it was known that the stern censor of the Porte 
was always ready, in defence of his client, to face the utmost 
wrath of Russia. No other foreign representative of England 

in the present generation, attamed the same general 
tecognition of his merits. An Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
a Vienna, or at Paris cannot affect the character of a 
Viceroy, or of a Resident in a native Indian principality. 
It is his business to acquire influence at the Court where 
he resides, to collect useful information for his own Govern- 
ment, and generally to promote a policy which originates 
athome. As Lord Cowxey has during a long period en- 
joyed the confidence of many successive Ministries, it may 
be assumed that he has discharged his duties with advan- 


‘age to his country. ‘Temper, prudence, and accuracy are 


not brilliant or startling qualities, though they are among the 
most useful gifts of a man of business, and more especially 
of a diplomatist. Perfect tact is more especially required 
where, as in France at the present day, Ambassadors have to 
deal directly with the Sovereign, instead of transacting the 
most important business with a Cabinet. To be respectful 
and conciliatory, and at the same time firm, is a proof of 
vigour and pliability of character; and there is reason to 
believe that Lord CowLey was a persona grata at the Tuileries, 
although he has never been accused of undue subserviency to 
the Emperor. The facility of communication between France 
and England partially relieves an Ambassador at Paris from 
the temptation of becoming a partisan of a foreign Govern- 
ment. When the despatches relating to some important crisis 
are made public, it is amusing and instructive to observe 
the tendency of diplomatists to identify themselves with 
the Governments to which they have been accredited. 
During the Italian wars of 1848 and of 1859, the in- 
formation furnished to the English Government was tinged 
by opposite prejudices as it proceeded from Vienna or 
from Turin. The late Lord Normansy learned, during his 
official residence at Florence, to be the enthusiastic advocate 
of the petty Italian princes; and Sir James Hupson, repre- 
senting more accurately the feeling of his countrymen, was 
almost considered an Italian patriot. No published correspond- 
ence has yet shown that Lord Cow.ry had become a Frenchman 
in his political opinions, although his formal despatches on 
the eve of the Italian war may seem to indicate credulity. 
The English practice of printing diplomatic blue-books for 
the information of Parliament has naturally led to the 
transaction of much important business by means of private 
and confidential letters. An Ambassador writing with a view 
to future publicity may sometimes repeat in his formal 
despatches, without note or comment, the pacific assurances 
which he has received, and at the same time may intimate to 
his Government his own conviction that war is imminent, and 
that armaments are not the less real because they are officially 
disavowed. 


Having been successively the organ of Lord Patmerston, 
of Lord Ciarenpon, of Lord and of Lord 
Lord Cowxey has probably learnt the truth of Lord 
ABERDEEN’S assertion that the foreign policy of England is 
substantially the same under all Governments. The list of 
Foreign Secretaries might perhaps be abridged, inasmuch as 
Lord PALmersTon, when he was in office, always controlled the 
foreign policy of England; yet the nominal head of the de- 
partment necessarily writes and signs the despatches which 
express the intentions of the Cabinet or of the First Minister. 
It was Lord Cow ey’s fortune to transmit to the French 
Government Lord RUssELL’s successive refusals to participate 
in the proposed Congress, and to support the efforts of France 
in the cause of Poland. It is the business of an Ambassador 
to be unconscious of offence, even when it is his duty to 
make the most disagreeable communications; yet it may 
perhaps have been a satisfaction to Lord CowLey when the 
death of Lord Patmerston relieved Lord Russew. of the 
duty of writing despatches. Within the same period were 
included the decision of the English Government to take no 
share in the Mexican war, and the frequent interchange oi 
proposals and advice on the American question. While the 
people of the United States were raving against the treacherous 
hostility of the English Government, Lord CowLey was in- 
cessantly conveying to the French Government arguments 
and resolutions in favour of the most scrupulous neutrality. 
The position of Lord Lyons at Washington was only one 
degree more unenviable than that which imposed on Lord 
Cowxey the duty of thwarting day by day the dearest 
wishes of the Emperor Napoeon, but the regard for per- 
sonal courtesy which prevails universally in Europe tends 
greatly to diminish the harshness of diplomatic collisions. 
it was well known that the English Ambassador was con- 
trolled, not only by his Government, but by the public 
opinion of his countrymen ; and a wise Sovereign prefers an 
independent representative of national feeling to a sycophant 
who may mislead him into dangerous enterprises by courtly 
deference. During Lord Cow.ey’s career at Paris he was 
more often an opponent than a supporter either of the principle 
or of the details of French policy, but he seems to have com- 
manded the esteem and goodwill of the Emprxor, perhaps 
because he had never atterapted to deceive him. It was 
one of the many foibles of Nicuotas 1. of Russia to 
exhibit ill-humour w foreign Ministers whenever they 
thwarted his wishes, or offered unwelcome remonstrances. 
The present ruler of France is wiser, and has more control 
over his temper. 
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One of the most important affairs with which Lord CowLey 
was officially connected was entirely conducted by a non- 
professional negotiator. ‘The Ambassador merely afforded 
facilities to Mr. Coppen’s conduct of the Commercial Treaty ; 
and invidious comparisons were not unnaturally drawn 
between the active promoter of free trade and the ostensible 
representative of the English Crown. The business of a 
diplomatist has, in truth, little connexion with the special 
arrangements of a tariff. An Ambassador, like an advocate, 
must be ready to support the interests of his country on all 
occasions, but he is not expected to possess the minute know- 
ledge of a practised economist. When Mr. Pitr negotiated 
his commercial treaty with France in 1786, he employed Mr. 
Even, who was the best economist of his time, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, although the Duke of Dorser retained the 
rank of Ambassador. As the Treaty of 1860 was framed in 
accordance with the wishes of the Emperor, there was, 
properly speaking, no need of negotiation. The knowledge 
possessed by Mr. Cospen, and the confidence which he com- 
manded among traders and manufacturers, eminently quali- 
fied him for the useful function of teaching the French 
nation the English lesson of free trade. His favourite belief 
that commerce was an effectual cure for political aggression 
received an instructive comment in the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy, while he was still adjusting the details 
of the treaty. It is said that greater adroitness in nego- 
tiation might have procured for Switzerland a portion of the 
province which now forms a part of the French Empire; 
but in so important a matter the Ambassador was probably re- 
lieved from responsibility by the distinct orders of his Govern- 
ment. The coolness which followed the seizure of the Italian 
provinces yielded gradually, like previous causes of disagree- 
ment, to the sense of common interest which has now for 
thirty years found expression in the alliance of England with 
France. Neither Poland nor Denmark, neither the crime of 
Orsini nor the failure of the joint expedition to Mexico, 
have permanently disturbed the conviction that the two great 
nations of the West have a common concern in the defence of 
civilization in distant regions. The necessity of keeping 
watch on the ambitious designs of France nearer home has 
been happily diminished by the establishment, in the centre 
of Europe, of an independent Power of the first order. 
Lord Cow.ey’s successor will probably have to deal with a 
policy of peace on the Continent, and he will not be embar- 
rassed by the dying tradition of French hostility to England. 
Lord Cow.ry has been the witness, and perhaps in some 
degree the promoter, of a change of opinion or sentiment 
which is mainly due to the rise of a new and less preju- 
diced generation. Those who remember the popular language 
of twenty years ago can best appreciate the improvement 
in the spirit of the French nation. After so complete a 
revolution of feeling, enthusiasts may hope that at some dis- 
tant period even American politicians may learn to treat Eng- 
land with ordinary good sense and civility. 


AMERICA. 
sige party contest in the United States is no: especially 


interesting to foreigners, but the progress of recon- 
struction of the Union, and the obstacles by which it is in- 
terrupted, furnish instructive lessons to political observers. 
The clamour and the cant of intolerant admirers of democracy 
have rendered the study of American politics distasteful to 
many educated Englishmen. OJDispassionate inquirers find 
little satisfaction in arguing with partisans who assume that 
the issue of a war has not only determined the course of events, 
but established the sacredness of a principle. The victors in 
the civil strife have confuted many hostile prophecies, but 
they have not yet falsified the assertion that it would be 
difficult or impossible to restore the boasted Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Jounson tried the only feasible 
method of attaining the desired object when he assumed that 
an abortive secession had left the Southern States in pos- 
session of their full constitutional rights. His opponents not 
unnaturally maintained that conquest involved larger con- 
sequences than the mere defeat of aggression, but, in profiting 
by the possession of superior force, they necessarily abandoned 
the ground of the Constitution. Mr. 'l'uappevs Stevens, who 
is the leader of the Republican majority in Congress, openly 
avows the doctrine that the South has absolutely forfeited its 
place in the Union, and that it remains wholly at the mercy 
of the conqueror. After the Hungarian war Prince Scuwar- 
ZENBERG propounded exactly the same theory in similar 
language; and, although Hungary has been strong enough to 
extort a full retractation from Austria, it is wholly uncertain 


whether the Southern States will be able to escape from the 
extreme results of military disaster. Mr. Stevens has not 
induced the bulk of his party to concur in his project of Ay 
fiseating the landed property of the Southern gentry, but th, 
most moderate members of the Republican body approve the 
unconstitutional legislation of Congress, and they are all 
pared to sanction any further acts of vigour which may be 
necessary to enforce absolute submission. Foreign critics hay, 
been deceived by the extravagant reverence for the Con. 
stitution which it was formerly the pleasure of all Americans 
to feel or to profess; and they have consequently underyalyed 
the pliability of the national character, and perhaps its 
political aptitude. The proof that a course of action is im. 
practicable because it is illegal obviously stands or falls with 
the recognised supremacy of law. That a Government founde 
on the consent of the governed, and requiring their active 9. 
operation, cannot be exercised over an unwilling populatiop 
is a proposition entirely independent of experience. ‘That the 
United States possessed such a Government was perhaps a 
hasty, though plausible, assumption. 


It is but fair to the Northern Republicans to admit that they 
are sincerely anxious to return to their former political condj. 
tion. To them the terms imposed on the defeated party appear 
not intolerably harsh, and if the Southern States offer the gus. 
rantees of submission which have been exacted by Congres, 
they will probably be welcomed back into the body of the 
Union. It is perhaps unfortunate for both parties that the lay 
which purported to override the Constitution was, in the 
hurry of a closing Session, expressed in vague and inoperative 
language. In consequence of alleged excesses of power com- 
mitted by some general officers in charge of military districts, 
the Presmpent instructed the ATTORNEY-GENERAL to furnish 
an authoritative interpretation of the Act of Congress, Mr, 
Jounson’s habitual maladroitness may be supposed to indicate 
honesty of purpose; for if he had waited three weeks longer, 
the time provisionally fixed for the commencement of a 
summer Session would have passed without the meeting of a 
quorum, and Congress could not have reassembled before 
next: December. ‘The reference to Mr. Sranperry and his 
published opinion revived the dying antagonism of the Repub- 
licans to the Presipent; and Congress will now remedy its 
own oversight in legislation, and at the same time it will pro- 
bably render the conditions of reunion more stringent. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL shows, by examination of an Act which 
was undoubtedly intended to create a military dictatorship, 
that under its provisions the generals in command of districts 
are subordinate to the Governments of the States. It follows 
that the dismissal by military authority of State Governors 
and of other high functionaries is invalid, and that the 
generals in whom Congress had reposed exclusive confidence 
are scarcely more than superior officers of police. The pro- 
visions for the disfranchisement of so-called rebels have been 
framed with equal carelessness; and the Republicans feel 
the irritating consciousness of having, through hurry anda 
determination to silence adverse criticism, exhibited leniency 
when they intended to be extraordinarily severe. 


The comments on Mr. Sranserry’s opinion have been 
curiously illustrative of the present temper of the North. 
With remarkable candour the Republicans have generally 
admitted the soundness of his interpretation, but they have 
not less unanimously refused to be bound by the legal con- 
struction of their favourite measure. The followers of Mr. 
Srevens naturally rejoice in the opportunity of additional 
legislation; and the moderate party contended that the 
PresiDENT ought to disregard the AttorNEY-GENERAL’s opinion, 
and to allow the commanding generals, in default of a law, to 
execute the supposed intentions of Congress. An Attorney- 
General, it was said, is a mere adviser of the Presmpent. The 
Executive is not bound to adopt his recommendations, and it i 
not necessary to interfere with the discretion of the general, 
or with their private interpretation of the statute which creates 
their functions. In other words, a President who has nat- 
rowly escaped impeachment for alleged disregard of law his 
been invited to exercise powers acknowledged to be illegal, 
because they would promote the wishes of a popular majority. 
Mr. Jounson, taking a different view of his duty, consulted bis 
Cabinet, and bya tresh innovation he published the opinions 
of his official advisers. His adversaries justly remark that 
as the PresipEnt is exclusively responsible for his acts, he 
not entitled te rely for his vindication on the judgment of his 
Ministers; but, in the general disregard of constitutionsl 
theory and practice, the publication of Cabinet minutes seem® 
but a trivial irregularity. With the exception of Mr. StaNt0s, 


all the Ministers agreed in Mr. Stanperry’s interpretation of 


the Act, and the Presment afterwards announced his intentio 
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«ning corresponding orders to the district commanders. 
the ‘hes selected for the discussion, Con- 
has the opportunity of parrying the blow by passing a 
supplementary Act which will on this occasion probably 
Jeave no room for doubt, On the whole, it is perhaps better 
for the South, as well as for the North, that the arbitrary 
‘ment of reconstruction should be fully and fairly 
tried. Even if disfranchisement and negro suffrage falsify the 
tation of the South for the time, every subsequent 
‘on will tend to repair the injustice. Among the many 
ipilities of the future, negro supremacy over a race of 
English descent is assuredly not to be reckoned. To 
uropean believers in constitutional freedom it seems better 
to alter a law to suit a prevailing policy than to prefer the 
will of the majority to the letter of the statutes ; but America, 
having just burst the bonds of superstitious faith in the 
Constitution, is naturally indisposed to regard ordinary laws 
with deeper reverence. 
Familiarity with the exercise of despotic power produces 
indifference to all restrictions of law and of tradition. The 
Americans are mistaken if they believe that revolutionary abso- 
jutism in the government of the conquered States will be 
found compatible with the maintenance of orderly freedom in 
theNorth. Some of the Republican missionaries who are now 
traversing the remoter States promulgate doctrines which will 
roduce alarm in New York and in the cities of New England. 
Mr. Wave has proclaimed in Kansas a crusade on the part 
of labour against capital, and against the unequal division of 
property. It may be said that more atrocious paradoxes are 
publicly advocated in England by the apologists of Fenian 
anarchy and of Sheffield murders; but hitherto at least the 
BRoADHEADS who commit murder, and the Brestys who 
extenuate assassination, have not attained political rank, 
while Mr. Wave is President of the Senate, and a probable 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. An 
omnipotent Congress elected by an all-powerful majority 
might not be incapable of legislating against property, as well 
as of setting aside the Constitution under which it exists. 
The Legislatures of several principal States have lately passed 
laws restricting the day’s labour to eight hours, and at the 
dictation of the same dominant section of the community they 
would not have shrunk from far more dangerous measures. 
Confiscation of Southern property would within a few years 
be almost certainly repeated in the North. The boasted con- 
stituency of independent farmers which allowed the Eight 
Hours Bill to be passed in Ohio and New York has never 
yet checked Congress in its wildest extravagance, nor would 
small freeholders be anxious to protect the merchants and 
manufacturers of the towns. Mr. Wane and his adherents 
will take good care not to extend the principle of subdivision 
tothe point at which it would affect the majority of voters. 
The richer classes, who have long since been practically dis- 
franchised, are, since the close of the civil war, no longer 
protected by the Constitution, and they must trust for the 
safety of their property to the possible moderation of their 
masters. 


CLOSE OF THE SHEFFIELD INQUIRY. 


- peg painful work of the Sheffield Commissioners has come 
to an end, and Mr. Overenp and his colleagues have 
been saluted with congratulations, which they well deserve, 
on the effective way in which they have discharged their 
onerous duties. Those few persons in Sheffield who had 
sufficient public spirit to demand the inquiry—and among 
them the Editor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, who has 
tisked his life on the issue, deserves the first commendation— 
may in some sense be pleased that their persistent assertions, 
that revelations would be made which must shake the whole 
country with horror, have to the very letter been fulfilled. 
Sheffield has won, and will long wear, a name of infamy; serious 
misgivings as to the future of trade itself are generally, and 
hot without reason, entertained ;* and English civilization has 
been stained, and stained in that very characteristic of our 
European pre-eminence on which we most plumed ourselves. 
But what causes deep regret is that the perpetrators of these 
most atrocious crimes escape without even the punishment 
which the first murderer had the decency to inflict upon him- 
“lf. While we deplore that, for the interests of the body 
politic, it was perhaps necessary to pass an anticipatory Act of 
indemnity for the murderers on condition of their making an 
ample confession, it should be borne in mind, by Mr. Hugues 
and those speakers in the debate of Thursday night who seem 
' think that the ordinary course of justice might have 

relied upon to detect the criminals, that the inquiry 


was based on this fundamental condition. Mr. Overenn, 
on opening the Commission, took care to declare that he 
did not sit with the view of punishing criminals, or 
even for the larger purpose of ascertaining whether certain 
crimes had been committed, but for the investigation of the 
specific issue whether the Unions, or their administration, 
were responsible for, or cognizant of, those crimes. The 
offences themselves were undeniable and undenied. They 
had already been submitted, though ineffectually, to judicial 
inquiry. The Hereford Street outrage, the Acorn Street out- 
rage, the crimes perpetrated on Lintey and Mrs. O’Rourke, on 
FearNenouGH, and all the rest of the victims, were not what 
the Commissioners went down to investigate. Their object 
was to find out what certain persons strenuously maintained, 
and certain other persons as strenuously denied—whether the 
officials of Trades’ Unions, Treasurers and Secretaries, and. 
more especially one BroapHEaD, were concerned in them. This 
was the issue, and to establish or refute it the inquiry was de- 
manded ; and it was demanded with equal vehemence of the 
Home Secretary by deputations both of the accusers and the 
accused. And it is the more necessary to bear in mind this 
antecedent consideration because of the attempt which is 
made by the apologists, both of the Unions and of the 
murderers, to confine the result to the detection of the guilt 
of BroapueaD and his fellow-assassins. It is unfair, they say, 
to make so much of the Sheffield revelations; they do not 
inculpate Unionism generally, or Sheffield Unionism in par- 
ticular. All that has been found out does not affect what 
they call “the general principle.” If this be so, then the 
whole labours of the Commission are thrown away, and the 
Commissioners have not discharged that very duty which was 
committed to them. We shall, however, be very much sur- 
prised if, in their Report, Mr. Overenp-and his colleagues do 
not make it plain what duties they were entrusted with, and 
what was the object of the investigation which they were 
instructed to make. Pending that Report, we shall, with 
Professor BrEesLy’s permission, or even without it, continue 
to urge that the proof that BroapneaD is a bloody murderer 
is only a subordinate result of the Commissioners’ labours. 
This conclusion will go some way to mitigate the regret that 
must be felt that a dastardly murderer gets off with entire 
impunity. It was essential to the carrying out of the one 
and fundamental intention of the Commission to face and to 
admit this unpleasant contingency. And we must say, though 
we have the misfortune to differ with Mr. Giapsrone, that 
the loss which public morality suffers by the impunity which 
BROADHEAD enjoys is compensated, though imperfectly, by 
the gain which accrues from understanding the true working 
of the Union system. 


BroapHeaD has received his certificate of indemnity, and 
though he had the unparalleled impudence to ask for his 
expenses—that is, for certain days’ labour when he wasted his 
valuable time in proving himself to be a murderer, robber, 
and liar of the first magnitude—which expenditure of the 
public funds Mr. OVEREND was inconsiderate enough to refuse, 
it must be some satisfaction to this villain to know that, on 
the whole, he is rather a gainer by his interviews with the 
Commissioners. His beer-shop is very much more frequented 
by his old pals than before; and just as Crisp and 
Sayers made much money by standing behind their bars 
and rehearsing their fistic exploits for the admiration 
of their customers, so BroapueaD nightly and daily re- 
peats his experiences of murder and arson, and enlarges, 
with fond delight, to sympathizing crowds, on how Liner 
was shot and FearnenoucH blown up. CrooKEs, too, is a 
man of local and heroic fame, and darkly hints that the next 
time he goes in for assassination he wiil be a little more dark 
and a little more bloody. So much is he appreciated that 
a “ Reverend gentleman ”—unknown, however, to the Clergy 
List—having made it the subject of serious prayer, has suc- 
ceeded in extorting from this interesting assassin’s employers 
an undertaking that Crooks shall have constant work, and it 
must be a great satisfaction to Sheffield that it will not be 
deprived of their hero’s example and experience. Not that 
Crookes stands alone in popularity and patronage. RensHaw, 
even before the Commissioners, seemed quite proud of his 
crimes, the revelation of which was greeted with laughter, and 
what looks very like applause, by “ the crowded Court.” As to 
public opinion in Sheffield, there has been one, and but 
one, redeeming episode. On Monday night an open air meet- 
ing of working-men, ten thousand strong, denounced the 
crimes and pledged themselves to redeem, as far as in them 
lay, the character of the town. But this expression of honest 
opinion stands alone; and we have some doubt about its 
sincerity, as CROOKEs’s advocate, “the Rev.” Mr. Stainton, was 
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the chief speaker at this meeting. We cannot congratulate the 
men of Hallamshire on the state of the public mind. It does 
not cost much to hold indignation meetings now; the steed 
being stolen, the only matter worth talking about is why the 
stable-door was not shut. And up to last autumn the conduct 
of the employers was pusillanimous to the last degree. Even 
while the inquiry was going on, one at least of the masters, a 
Mr. Hoots, tound it convenient to go to Paris. Crookes did 
receive notice to quit his work, but he has been rein- 
stated. Beyond this, local opinion would not justify a 
severer punishment. Judge Lyncn has not been heard 
of; BroavHeaD is not a fugitive and a vagabond on the 
earth; not only is there not the least likelihood of any 
one that finds him slaying him, but the public-house which 
he cultivates will henceforth yield unto him a double strength, 
and his end will perhaps be like that which M. Renan 
suggests befell Jupas Iscariot, that he will retire to a sub- 
urban villa, his Hallamshire Aceldama, and perhaps dignify 
some day or other the Town Council with his presence—at 
least if he does not, as does not seem likely, attract the espe- 
cial attention of the licensing magistrates. Nina Lassave, 
the assassin Fiescui’s mistress, hired herself out as a dame du 
comptoir ; but Parisian public opinion was more bigoted than 
that of Sheffield. The miserable French girl was hunted into 
obscurity by French indignation. Broapueap only makes a 
good income by exhibiting his more daring iniquity to public 
admiration in Sheffield. 


The more philosophical, as they would say, advocates of 
the Unions take a rather curious line. Their argument is 
that all authorities—Mr. Broapueap is prominently quoted— 
admit that rattenings and Union outrages have occurred only 
because the Unions have not been protected by the law. 
Trades’ Unions ought to be legalized, and their by-laws 
should have the force of law; and then the occupation of 
BroapaeaD and RensHaw would silently disappear. This 
argument implies that the object sought by BroapHEAD was 
really and truly the object aimed at by the Unions; but that 
the means which he felt bound, under the constraint of high 
duty, to resort to, were rather objectionable, and a little 
strong. BroapHEeaD was right in his principle, but it was 
“a grand mistake” to do “ what these men have found 
“ necessary.” And, after all, “ Broapueap and his asso- 
“ ciates ouly applied to these objects secretly the means 
“that society uses openly to deter or to punish.” But this 
excuse implies two considerations. First, that it is right, in 
the interests of trade and of the working-men, to enforce by 
law those regulations which Broapueap enforced without, or 
rather against, law. We ask, then, what were BroaDHEAD’s 
objects? what are the regulations and by-laws which we are 
asked to legalize? That the number of workmen to be em- 
ployed in any given shop or manufactory should be dictated 
by the workmen already engaged in it. That the wages and 
hours of labour should be settled by them. That the quan- 
tity of work which the most skilled workman is permitted to 
perform in any given number of hours is to be decided, not by 
him or his employers, but by his fellow-craftsmen. ‘That, for 
trade purposes, unskilled or idle workmen must be admitted 
to the same privileges in the way of wages as the best artisan. 
That the number of apprentices is to be settled neither by the 
employer nor the single artisan, but by the Council. That the 
Union funds—that is to say, the honest and industrious and 
skilful workman’s earnings—may be taxed for the support of 
workmen to whom it may be convenient to give pensions, 
though they are never expected to do, or are forbidden to do, 
a single day’s work; and that every workman should be 
compelled to contribute to these Union fuuds. These are 
the Union regulations, and these are the trade rules which 
we are called upon by Mr. BroapHeap and the Beehive to 
legalize, and that on the precedent of the Factory and 
Mining Acts, which certainly interfered with the freedom of 
labour in the case of women and children. And, as if this 
were not enough by way of precedent, we are asked to go 
back to the practice of the medieval guilds, and the Liber 
Albus is quoted to show that trade tyranny of this sort is no 
new thing. it is quite enough to say on this point that what 
is really meant by the claim to legal recognition for the Unions 
and their rules is to resort to Protection in its most obnoxious 
form. Next it is said, not only is this right in theory, but 
it answers in practice. Though BroapHeap’s means were 
unjustifiable, lis principle was right, and as he and the 
Unions did really for many years manage to conduct the 
trade of Sheffield on these, though illegal, yet just and reason- 
able conditions, the actual prosperity of Shefticld under them 
is the best proof that the Union laws are not only just, but 
politic. They are good and righteous, and they pay. We 


should never have had Brown’s great Atlas works, and al] the 
rest of the commercial prosperity of Sheffield, had not Brosy, 
HEAD’s principles of trade, as a matter of fact, been carried 
out. ‘That is, in plain English, it is to the success of ratten. 
ing, and murder, and blowing-up—barbarous, but practi 
means of enforcing a great principle—that Sheffield owes it, 
high wages and wealth. “Give us,” say Broapueap and his 
friends, “ what rattening and murder have in a Coarse, 
“ vulgar, indefensible way achieved, and we shall be quite 
“ content.” The answer to all this is that, if it is true that 
high wages and large fortunes can only be gained—that ig, it 
trade can only be satisfactorily carried on—by this sort of 
thing, why trade must go. The issue is a terrible one; ang 
it seems not unlikely that the further inquiries which are tp 
be prosecuted in other manufacturing towns will compel us soon 
toface it. Ifthe principle is wrong as between man and 
and if its prevalence will only in the long run drive trade else. 
where, it is beside the question to point to the progress of 
Sheffield within the last fifty years. Protection will always 
answer up to a certain point, for a particular generation 
and now and then under local circumstances. But because 
Sheffield has done a great stroke of business, has produced 
a very sensuous and full-blooded people, this is no reason 
why Sheffield success should last for ever, or why English 
law is to adopt and enforce the very remarkable mode of 
doing business under which this Jeshurun has not only waxed 
fat, but has kicked in so very pronounced a fashion, 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


HE silent attention with which the French Legislative 
Assembly listens to M. Turers is a remarkable testimony 
to his skill and experience as a debater. The Corps Législani 
is not usually a patient audience when an Opposition Deputy 
has mounted the tribune. The small knot of ten or twenty 
Liberals who compose the real Left of the French Chamber 
are at perpetual war, both with the majority and with the 
Presiwent. Thirty or forty times, perhaps, in the course of 
an exciting afternoon, there is a distinct passage of arms 
between M. Scuneiper, as the organ of the majority and of 
order, and the mutinous group that constitutes the minority. 
A Liberal speaker seldom finishes a speech without noisy 
interruption from an Imperialist and “ devoted” Hous, 
M. Tiers must be admitted to have made himself a 
exception. The art and tact with which he manages t 
obtain a full and almost deferential hearing are Parliamentary 
qualities of the highest kind. His last review of the ad 
story of the Mexican expedition is a masterpiece. Ther 
is not a particle of discourtesy to the French Emperor in 
it from the beginning to the end. Yet, as a whole, it isa 
scathing exposure of the faults and follies of that wild Imperial 
enterprise, and the point and moral of all, delicately but inces- 
santly dwelt on, is that France ought to be self-governed. As 
long as the Moniteur prints in extenso such political criticism, 
it cannot be said that free speech has left the country. Con- 
sidering the sensitiveness of the Executive, it is astonishing 
that it can afford to see its own official organ daily reproduce 
for publication attacks on the Emprror’s policy far more 
damaging than twenty times the number of bitter leading 
articles. After an oration of M. Turers, one is disposed to 
wonder that it should be worth while to prosecute so severely 
the occasional escapades of M. EmiLe Dz GIRARDIN. a 
Upon the other hand, the body of the Chamber remains 
faithful to the principles for which it has been convened. The 
extreme Left, in all this number of years, have not advanced 
their Parliamentary position. They irritate the House, they 
defy it, they keep it for ever in a condition of discomfort and 
restlessness, but they do not convert it. Perhaps they do not 
care to do so. Their mission probably is not to persuade, but 
to protest. If France only reads what they have to say, their 
free comments on the Empire pass beyond the poor limits of 
the walls of a Legislative Assembly which is neither brave not 
honest. But as far as the active business of legislation 1s col- 
cerned, the Left possess no more power of defeating a Minister 
plan than Mr. Mit would have of inducing the Conservative 
country gentlemen of either House to follow him into the 
lobby. A kind of Liberalising process goes on, it is cleat, 
among a certain number. Nature, in the course of fiftes 
years, has formed one or two specimens of that singular phe- 
nomenon, the Independent Imperialist. M. Emme 
supposed to be employed upon the slow and Sisyphean task of 
forming more. But the development of the species 8 © 
gradual that Independent Imperialists will be a noticeable body 


in the State about the time when theEmpire itself, in the progres 


of time, has become effete. The remainder of the Chamber# 
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of men who can scarcely be considered politicians. 
;. avowed function is that of supporters of the Govern- 
ment of the day. These are the men who resent as a personal 
offence the uncompromising and ungenial severity of M. JuLEs 
Faves and his friends, and who are nearly as petulant to M. 
Bizoin as the House of Commons to Mr. WHa.tey. 
The mass of them frequent the sittings of the Chamber, but 
have no moral or intellectual interest in the movements of 
France or Europe. ‘They live in an atmosphere of fashion, 
wealth, pleasure, commerce, speculation, intrigue, patronage, 
corruption, but not in an atmosphere of politics. The lan- 
of incorruptible and inflexible political integrity is 
g language which, so far as they can understand it, they 
pelieve to be insulting and disrespectful to themselves. 
They sit thorough the Session in the spirit of guests at 
the Eureror’s table, prepared to resent as ill-breeding 
any stringent criticisms on the host. It is a sign of his 
ingenuity and art that M. Tuiers makes these creatures listen 
to him. His success is not absolutely thrown away. The 
French Emperor is by no means indifferent to the languid 
stir of common sense which at times is seen on the surface 
of these stagnant waters. He watches it keenly. It is the 
blic opinion which he consults. And when the inert 
majority of an epicurean, if not a corrupt, Chamber shows 
of awakening to life and to political interest, the 
Eyreror knows it is a symptom of the times. . Indirectly the 
majority of the Chamber does occasionally thus influence the 
action of the Executive, and M. Tuiers has begun indirectly 
to influence this dull and lethargic majority. 


It cannot, therefore, be said that there is no motion or ad- 
yance in French politics. Every splash produces a ripple, 
and the Emrrror’s mistakes help on slowly the Liberal wave. 
Bolder and ireer speech, couched carefully, it is true, in all 
the conventional forms of courtesy, has been tolerated this 
Session than would have been suffered to pass muster a 
ear or two ago. M. Rovner’s usual form of defiance 
has this week actually changed into a tone of apology; 
and his answer to M. Tuiers avowedly comes to this, 
that the Emperor and his Chamber, in honour and dis- 
honour, will stand and fall together. When the Emperor’s 
spokesman talks to the Chamber of his bedfellow in disgrace, it 
is plain that the prestige of the Empire is severely shaken. In 
other respects the year has been less fruitful of political reforms 
than was expected at its outset. After much deliberation, 
the Government has made up its mind to serve out to 
the nation two more thimblefuls of liberty. They both have 
been long promised, and they have come at last. The first 
consists of the new law which, by a polite fiction, is supposed 
to place on a secure footing the constitutional right of public 
meeting. Upon the reading of the draft, M. Giais Bizo1n—the 
enfant terrible of the Chamber, who has not a talent, appa- 
rently, for being thankful over small mercies—declared, 
with some reason, that the Bill was not so much a Bill to 
permit public meetings as to prohibit them. All the pro- 
mised concessions given by the measure merely amount to 
this, that Frenchmen may hold meetings for strictly com- 
mercial purposes on certain carefully specified terms. And the 
terms are wonderful enough. An agent of the Executive is 
always to be present, charged with the duty of dissolving the 
assembly if it travels on to uncommercial topics. Political or 
religious meetings will remain subject to the old law. The 
measure is not one, therefore, for the relief of French citizens, 
‘0 much as for the relief of French bagmen. 


In fairness it must be added that provision has also been made 
for the extension of the privileges of electors at election times. 
such occasions electors will be able to arrange and advertise 

4 meeting to settle the choice of their deputy. For fear lest 
liberty should degenerate into license, the names of those who 
are to be present must previously have been handed to the police. 
4 Government functionary will attend by desire, and no such 
“reunion” is to be permitted within five days of the ballot. 
Such is the first measure of Reform which has been drafted in 
1867, The second bears the same trade-mark, and is issued 
evidently from the same manufactory. Thanks to the 
newly-produced law on the Press, journalism is no longer 
© be at the mercy of a Minister of the Interior and of his 
man in black. But the only amelioration consists in this, 
that it is to be at the mercy of the correctional police instead, 
tad that the powers of suspension and suppression at present 
fatrusted to the Executive are to be transferred to the 
civil magistrates. This is an appreciable benefit, though 
tot one of extraordinary importance so long as the magis- 
wate is in reality the tool of the Executive and the right 
of trial by jury is withheld. Hitherto, every French 
Publicist has always written with the sword of Damocies 
“spended over his head. The only difference now will 


be that the suspended weapon must descend by machinery 
instead of hand-power. How far the substitution of the 
judicial severity of the correctional police for the ex parte 
inquisitions of the Minister will sensibly alter the value of 
newspaper property in the market is a fine calculation in 
which we are unable to en Journals will be suspended 


and suppressed, in all probability, about as frequently hence- 


forth as heretofore. It is obvious that the Empire still 
proceeds upon the theory that political literature in France 
requires to be strictly watched. So long as this view is the 


| official and accepted view of the Government, it matters little 
| what instruments are used to put the handcuffs on French 


journalism. 


JUDICIAL VACANCIES. 


Sy veteran Judges have, one by resignation and the other 
by death, increased the extraordinary number of recent 
vacancies on the Bench. Dr. Lusnineton, though he counts 
many eminent contemporaries in his own profession, first 
became eminent in a generation of laymen which has long 
since passed away. He entered Parliament about the same 
time with Lord PaLMerston, who was younger than himself, 
and he had acquired reputation both as a politician and as a 
lawyer when he was associated with Mr. Brovauam, Mr. 
Denman, and Serjeant Witpez, in the defence of Queen 
CaroLine. Long after his appointment to judicial office, Dr. 
LusHINGTON retained his seat in the House of Commons; and 
he would probably still represent the Tower Hamlets if 
modern propriety or prejudice had not prohibited all Judges, 
except the Master of the Rotts and members of the 
House of Lords, from taking part in political life. His 
learning and ability had long commanded respect from prac- 
titioners and suitors in two entirely different departments of 
jurisdiction. As Judge of the Court of Admiralty, it has been 
Dr. Lusnineton’s duty to continue the work of Lord Sroweti 
by applying or discovering principles of international law in 
a difficult period. As a principal in the Russian war, and as 
a neutral during the American contest, England has been 
liable to the risk of collision with foreign Governments 
under new and unprecedented circumstances; but nearly all 
the litigation arising from maritime war is conducted in the 
Courts of the belligerent, and, accordingly, the most recent 
decisions on the law of blockade and of capture have been 
given by American tribunals. During the Russian war 
Dr. Lusuineton ruled that a vessel belonging to a citizen 
of the Septinsular Republic was not liable to seizure, as the 
property of a British subject, for trading with the enemy. 
There is no doubt of the correctness of the judgment, although 
the great majority of Englishmen had previously fancied 
that the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands was equivalent to 
sovereignty. If the subsequent cession of the Islands to 
Greece had ever been debated in Parliament, the supporters 
of the cession might have urged, with considerable force, 
the inexpediency of being responsible for the protection in 
foreign countries of a community which was not bound to 
follow the Imperial fortunes in peace or war. In the every- 
day practice of his Court, learning, long experience, and 
natural acuteness combined to render Dr. Lusuincton a 
competent judge of the mixed questions of law and fact 
which chiefly occupy a Courtof Admiralty. He was perhaps 
more popularly known as the holder, at a salary of 10/. or 
zol. a year, of the anomalous office of Dean of the Arches. 
Nearly all the ecclesiastical disputes of recent times have 
“been submitted to his decision, and the large number 
of persons who take an interest in niceties of ductrine and 
discipline have canvassed his judgments with approval or dis- 
taste, according to their several leanings and prepossessions. 
The GorHaM controversy, the prosecution of Archdeacon 
Denison, and the proceedings against some of the authors 
of the Essays and Reviews were first heard in the Court 
of Arches. Some of Dr. Lusnineton’s judgments were re- 
versed in whole or in part by the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, but he has never been accused of an undue 
bias for or against any religious party. As an ecclesiastical 
judge, he perhaps inclined too much to the side of custom and 
of apparent order. Like almost all Liberal politicians far ad- 
vanced in life, Dr. Lusumeton regarded with dislike any 
deviation from precedent, or attempt at novelty. The para- 
doxes of antiquarian reformers disturbed his habits of thought ; 
and he was not ready enough to perceive that an alleged 
heretic was likely to have studied rubrics and formularies 
more carefully than the multitude which had always taken 
its orthodoxy for granted. A representative, however, on the 
Bench, of popular opinion on religious questions 1s greatly 
preferable to a bigot or a pedant. It has been one of Dr. 


Lusuineton’s claims to confidence that he has always been a 
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man of the world, and a popular member of society. A 
mere recluse may be an oracle of law, but good sense never 
keeps fresh and sound without constant attrition. 

The death of Lord Justice Turner has caused general re- 
gret. His quiet and unambitious career had led him to a 
post which he was thoroughly qualified to fill. He had 
always been a sound lawyer, and on his elevation to the 
Bench he was found to possess a thoroughly judicial mind. 
His steadiness and gravity of manner contrasted favourably 
with the vivacity of his late colleague, and their joint judg- 
ments were regarded with respect and deference. Some of 
the Equity Judges of the first instance have perhaps occa- 
sionally writhed under the inexorable firmness of the Lords 
Justices in correcting the errors of the Courts below. The 
importance of the appellate tribunal is greatly enhanced by 
the occasional appointment of Chancellors from the Common 
Law Bar, who are necessarily unfamiliar with the theory 
and practice of equity. Few suitors would be confident in 
prosecuting an appeal to the House of Lords from an un- 
favourable judgment delivered by Lord Justice Turner and 
Lord Cairns. The promotion of the Arrorney-GeNeraL will 
maintain the high character of the Court, and it will remove 
a great lawyer, much probably to his own relief, from an un- 
congenial sphere of action. No man at the Bar has been 
more respected than Sir Jonn Rott, and few members of 
the House of Commons seem to know or to care so little 
about political questions. In the Court of Chancery the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL was a formidable advocate, as - well 
as a great legal authority; but when he made a speech in 
Parliament or ata public meeting, about Reform or Conser- 
vatism, he seemed to be repeating a lesson from a third-rate 
text-book. It is always unsatisfactory to witness the awkward- 
ness and the failures, in alien fields of action, of men of great 
ability. If Sir Joun Rott had not been a member of Parlia- 
ment he would not have been Attorney-General, and there- 
fore he would probably not have become a Lord Justice; but 
the conditions of his promotion must have been unwillingly 
accepted, and it may be conjectured that, when Sir Hucu 
Cairns retired early from the House of Commons, his suc- 
cessor, inheriting none of his Parliamentary aptitude, envied 
him the quiet and serenity of the Bench. ‘The remaining 
dignitaries of the law must tremble as they witness new 
illustrations of the fortune which attends Conservative 
lawyers. In the year and two or three days which have 
elapsed since Lord Derpy’s accession to office, the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the Chief Baron, two Lords 
Justices, and a Vice-Chancellor have died or retired. The 
offices of Attorney and Solicitor-General have been filled 
respectively by two or three incumbents, and the present 
chief law officer of the Crown only entered Parliament for 
the first time six months ago. On the promotion of Sir Joun 
KarsLake, the new Solicitor-General will probably be selected, 
according to a prevailing custom, from the other branch of the 
profession. It is supposed that Mr. Bretr will receive one of 
the new judicial appointments, if the Lorp Cuancettor’s Bill 
for reconstituting the Admiralty Court is passed; and it may 
be taken for granted that the office of Solicitor-General will be 
offered to Mr. Setwyn. No other lawyer in the House of 
Commons belonging to the Ministerial party has any plausible 
claim to high professional office; and if Judges persist in dying 
or retiring, they will involve the Ministry in some personal 
embarrassment. It is, perhaps, on the whole, not to be 
regretted that so many vacancies have occurred under a Con- 
servative Government. As Sir Rounpett Patmer would 
scarcely have accepted any judicial office except the Chancel- 
lorship, it would have been impossible for the Liberal party 
to find in its own ranks candidates for promotion so highly 

ualified as Lord Cairns and Sir Joun Rott. Vice-Chan- 
cellor Mauixs has hitherto discharged his duties to the satis- 
faction of the profession, and Sir Firzroy Ketty has 
surprised friends and detractors by displaying remarkable 
capacity for presiding over the Court of Exchequer. 


If Parliament sanctions the appointment of new Judges, a 
portion of the Lorp CuaNcELLor’s patronage ought to be 
diverted from the lucky lawyers of his own party to the 
benches of the Opposition, or to the non-political members of 
the profession. Sir Ropert Cottier and Mr. Denman hold 
highly respectable positions at the Bar, and one or both of 
them might probably prefer professional advancement to 
further service in the House of Commons. If Mr. CoLeripce 
is ambitious, he will pursue the career on which he entered 
only in the present Parliament with extraordinary success. 
Outside the House of Commons, at least one lawyer of pre- 
eminent reputation las been passed over in successive pro- 
motions, and it is time that the Bench should be strengthened 


by the accession of one of the most learned members 
the Bar. In Parliament there is an unusual opening for 
competent lawyer, who may add to his special knowledge the 
rarer gifts which distinguish an orator and a statesman, g; 
Patmer is destined, on the first change of Gove. 
ment, to soar from the House of Commons into the }; her 
sphere from which Lord Carrns already contemplates the 
troubled scene of former conflicts. Mr. CoLeripeg looks 
around him in vain for an opponent or a rival; and Sir Joy 
Rott, who was himself ill-adapted to the House of Commons 
leaves behind him no successor of equal professional reputa. 
tion. Sir Joun Karsiake is a successful advocate, a tolerable 
lawyer, and a clever speaker in the House of Commons; byt 
us the legal guide and leader of the House, he has still ha 
business to learn. Mr. Setwyn unluckily belongs to the 
straitest sect of Toryism, and he has neither attained yop 
sought Parliamentary distinction. 


CHANCERY REFORM. 


"forte few legal measures have been so successful as the 
Reform of the Court of Chancery which was introduced 
in 1852. It is scarcely too much to say that what once was, 
and by many is still believed to be, the most dilatory Court 
in the world, became, by the effect of the legislation of 1852, 
the most speedy Court of superior jurisdiction which has ever 
been known in this coun Of late there has been a tep- 
dency to drift back into old habits of tardiness. Business has 
largely increased ; and, notwithstanding the almost excessive 
rapidity with which causes are sometimes disposed of, arrears 
are beginning once more to accumulate. It 1s no doubt with 
a view to meet the increased demands made upon the judicial 
strength of the Court that the Government have introduced, 
and pushed on with a silent and rapid march, a Bill called 
the Court of Chancery Officers’ Bill; and if the measure 
promised to make the action of the Court more prompt, with- 
out deteriorating it in other respects, we should gladly have 
seen it pass sub silentio into law. But the remedy pro 
does not fit the mischief to be cured. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the judicial work to be done is more than 
the judges can do, and the Bill deals with it by a proposal to 
make, not more judges, but more clerks. Even without the 
experience which the past affords, it would be easy to foretell 
how such an Act would work. Judicial work would come w 
be done by deputy, and the suitors would suffer accordingly. 
Unfortunately, however, the Legislature has already gone much 
too far in the direction we complain of, and this Bill, if it be- 
comes law, will be an aggravation of existing evils, brought 
about partly by successive Acts of Parliament of the same 
character, and partly by orders of doubtful authority pr- 
mulgated by the Chancellors from time to time. After a few 
more retrograde steps of this kind the Court will drift, in 
many respects, into the condition from which it was the 
main purpose of the Acts of 1852 to rescue it. At the 
risk of repeating what all lawyers know very well, we must, 
in order to make ourselves generally intelligible, explain what 
the reforms of 1852 really were. 

Before that period the mode of procedure was cumbrou 
and dilatory in every particular, and the only redeeming 
feature of the Court was that every question was certain t 
be most carefully considered, so that the grandchildren of a 
litigant might generally rely upon having justice done them if 
the subject-matter of the dispute should have survived the 
wasting process of litigation. One of the chief elements of the 
evil arose out of the constitution of the Court. From time 
immemorial the Chancellor, and other judges of the Court, had 
been assisted by a staff of officers called Masters. Originally 
perhaps, their duties may have been limited to administrative 
and ministerial work, but for a long time the post had bee 
one of considerable emolument and dignity, and had beet 
sought after by eminent members of the Bar who just il 
short of the prominence which would have entitled theo 
to expect an early elevation to the Bench. Men of whom 
many were really qualified to be Judges, and some afterwards 
attained that dignity, naturally began, to the great relief of the 
Bench, to assume judicial functions, and shifted their ow 
administrative work on to their chief clerks and tht 
subordinates; and so it came about that, by the middle 
of this century, the Court of Chancery comprised fou! 
Judges of primary jurisdiction, with a subordinate staff 
deputy-judges called Masters, to whom questions of law a 
fact of the most complicated kind were often referred, subje 
of course, to revision by the Judge-proper. Below thes 
Masters, again, was their useful and necessary staff of cletis 

This plan was found not to work, partly no doubt five 
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defects in the machinery which might have been cured, but 
mainly (as the eminent Chancery Commissioners thought) 
use the whole system of allowing a Judge of first instance 
to refer judicial matters to a subordinate Judge was radically 
bad. It was accordingly recommended that the office of 
Master should be abolished, that the Judge himself should do 
all the judicial work which he had formerly sent to his 
deputy, and should merely retain the Master's staff of clerks 
for administrative, as distinguished from judicial, duties. 
These reforms were embodied in the Acts of 1852, which 
abolished the old Masters, and empowered each Judge to 
appoint two Chief Clerks. At the time when this Act was 
under discussion it was suggested that after a few years the 
new Chief Clerks would gradually encroach upon judicial 
business, as the Masters had done before, and that the evils of 
the old system of deputy-judges would soon revive. To 
vent this it was determined to make the salaries of the 
hief Clerks much less than those of the Masters had been, 
and to select the new officers, not as of old from prominent 
members of the Bar, who might be too ambitious, but from 
among the late Masters’ Chief Clerks, and from the roll of 
attornies and solicitors. The Act, moreover, directed that the 
Judges should sit in chambers for judicial work, with 
wer to adjourn into Court many of the matters re- 
quiring full discussion, which under the old system had 
cumbered the Masters’ offices. But for one circumstance—the 
lack of judicial strength — this arrangement might have 
worked admirably ; but it was absurd to tell a Judge whose 
time was fully occupied in Court to do another man’s work 
besides his own. The consequence has been that, although the 
time of the Judges is most unreasonably taxed by Chamber- 
business after sitting all day in Court, a large part of the 
judicial work which was intended to be transferred to them is 
now performed by the Chief Clerks. It is true that every 
suitor has the right of bringing any point before the Judge 
himself, and this by a process which in theory is much less 
dilatory than the corresponding appeal from a Master used to 
be; but, practically, a large part of the judicial work of the 
Court of Chancery is done (as was the case under the old 
régime) by deputy-judges, subject to appeal, instead of by 
the Vice-Chancellors themselves. So far as this portion 
of the reforms of 1852 is concerned, the effect has been to 
restore the old Masters under a new title and with improved 
machinery of oflice, and to shut out from a post which has 
become really judicial the class from which Masters were 
formerly recruited. The exclusion of the Bar from that post 
has failed to maintain the Chief Clerks in the nes moro | 
subordinate, though by no means unimportant, position whic 
they were meant to occupy. They are to all intents and 
purposes deputy-judges ; and though among them are to be 
found some who do their work very well, this is no justifica- 
tion for a system which has substantially overruled an Act 
of Parliament, has restored the very mischief which it was 
the object of the Legislature to remove, and has at the same 
time so limited the field of choice as materially to impair the 
quality of the judicial material employed. 

The natural consequence of this gradual return, under still 
iess favourable conditions, to what was believed to be the ex- 
ploded error of committing judicial functions to any but the 
highest class of judicial minds, has been a constant tendency to 
increase the number, and inflate the emoluments and position, of 
the Chief Clerks, and the Bill now before the House is designed 
as a further advance in the same direction. Powers are to be 
taken for the appointment of additional Chief Clerks and for 
the increase of their salaries, and various irregular orders on 
the subject already made without the sanction of Parliament 
are to be confirmed. It must be conceded that an increase of 
salary would by no means be misplaced if it is intended that 
the judicial functions of the Chief Clerks are to be continued 
and amplified. If these gentlemen are to undertake the duties 
of the old Masters of the Court, there is no reason why the 
dignity and the rewards of the position should be less than 
those which tempted lawyers as eminent as Sir Ricnarp 
Kinperstry to accept the office, though there may be good 
reason in such a case for re-opening the field to candidates of 
the highest pretensions. But every movement towards a 
further elevation of the Chief Clerks is, we believe, a mis- 
take, utterly at variance with the legislation of 1852, and 
likely to reproduce in an aggravated form the evils 
which were felt under the old constitution of the Court. 
It is quite true that the Court has more business than 
it can effectually get through, and that the apparent ra- 
pidity of its action is only obtained by the device of handing 
‘ver to subordinates work which properly belongs to the 
Judge. It may be stated as a broad and incontrovertible 
Punciple that deputy-judges are altogether a mistake. Mere 


administrative power may properly be supplied to the Court 
by the appointment of any number that may be needed of 
clerks and assistants; but if more judicial strength is wanted, 
the remedy is to appoint more Judges from the most highly- 
qualified lawyers who can be found, and not to delegate the 
functions of the Bench to a body of clerks who, however efficient 
for the duties which they were intended to perform, ought 
not to be intrusted with those which properly belong to the 
Judges. The fiction that judicial duties can be well performed 
by subordinates, subject to the supervision of the Judges, 
has been exposed by past experience of the rule of the Masters, 
and is still more completely exposed by the additional expe- 
rience supplied since the Chief Clerks have been allowed to 
assume almost all the jurisdiction of their predecessors. The 
Judges have not time to maintain an effective control over 
the action of their Chief Clerks. A hearing before a Judge in 
Chambers is necessarily either too hurried for deliberation, or 
else is split up into so many little snatches of argument— 
scattered at intervals, it may be, over many months—as to 
deprive the judgment of all the weight that would otherwise 
belong to it. If, on the other hand, every case that required 
judicial investigation were adjourned into Court, the practice 
of employing Chief Clerks to do Judges’ work would be found 
conducive to anything rather than despatch. Of course it is 
no fault of the Judges that this isso. They cannot be in two 
places at once, and so long as they are fully employed day 
after day upon the Bench, it is impossible that they should 
give more than a few hours, stolen from what ought to be 
their leisure, to the revision of the scarcely less important 
work which is now thrown upon inferior officers. 

The true remedy for the difficulty is obvious enough. 
When clerks’ work accumulates beyond the strength of an 
offte, it is quite right to appoint more clerks; but when 
judicial work increases beyond the power of the Bench, the 
only rational course is to appoint more Judges, and not to 
delegate the highest functions to subordinate officers, however 
able. The business of the Court of Chancery is now perhaps 
twice as great as it was before 1852, and the recognised 
judicial strength is less by the abolition of the office of 
Master, without any increase in the number of Judges. This 
fact alone conclusively proves, what practising barristers know 
only too well, that the semi-judicial duties of the Masters have 
been transferred for the most part, not to the Judge as the Legis- 
lature intended, but to officers whose duties were meant to 
be strictly limited to the ministerial and administrative work 
which had formerly been done by the Masters’ clerks. There 
is always a feeling—by no means an unwholesome feeling— 
against any increase of the Bench, especially of the Equity 
Bench, which is not absolutely essential; but unless the 
numbers of the Vice-Chancellors are increased sufficiently to 
enable them to perform the duties which they are now com- 
pelled to delegate, very much of the advantage which has 
been derived from the reforms of 1852 must inevitably 
be lost, and those statutes may come to be remembered 
only as Acts which perpetuated a judicial office which 
they were meant to abolish, and lowered the standard to 
which its occupants were expected to attain. The Bill now 
before Parliament is a fatal step in a retrograde path 
which has been already followed to a pernicious extent, 
and we trust that the Legislature will pause before doing 
any more to neutralize the well-considered and beneficial 
legislation which has done so much to remove the oppro- 
brium that once justly attached to the Court of Chancery. 
If, in addition to this, Parliament would increase the number of 
Judges sufficiently to enable them to undertake all the work 
of a judicial character which is now thrown upon their clerks, 
it would prevent the recurrence of the old vice of delay, 
and at the same time avoid the mischief which the abolition 
of the Master’s office was intended to cure. More clerk 
power is about the worst possible wey of supplementing a 
deficiency of judicial strength. 


MISTAKES IN CHARACTEK 


yas can be no doubt that a great many of the actions which 
we take to be infallible signs of the character of the person 
who does them are, in fact, not infallible at all. This is only 
another way of f sas a truth which few people would care to 
deny, that few characters are entirely consistent and complete in 
all their parts. Wise people have weak places, and foolish people 
have often acuteness enough to feign one or two of the superficial 
airs and attributes of wisdom. De Retz instantly marked Chigi 
as having a small mind, from the moment that he told him that 
he had written with the same pen for three years, and that it was 
a capital pen still. This proved a sagacious judgment. When 
Chigi became Pope, it was truly said of him that he was maximus 
tn minimis and minimus in maximis, just the kind of person who 
would have a conceit about his pen, Still the mere fact on which 
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De Retz founded a judgment which circumstances afterwards justi- 
fied was not in itself a perfectly — basis for such a judg- 
ment. A man might amuse himself by taking excessive care of 
his pen, and might find sincere satisfaction in the thought that 
the pen had lasted for three years, and still was a good pen, with- 
out necessarily being a trifler and an ass. We continually find that 
men of subtle and vigorous intellects, constantly exercised in 
important affairs, delight in being able to think or talk about small 
things, and have an interest in what to prigs and pedants appear 
disgustingly frivolous concerns. It is not always very — to 
meet a great man in one of these leisure moments. We expect 
some outward and visible sign of his greatness, that he will talk 
well, and say fine things, and disclose to us all that lies next his 
heart. We forget that he has been thinking or writing fine things 
all day, and that he has had quite enough of what lies next his 
heart to be only too happy to forget it for a while. The poet is 
only too glad to escape fom the ideas which have mastered him 
for hours and days and weeks. The philosopher who has been the 
slave of his books and his trains of, thought is charmed to mix 
with people who don’t read and don’t know exactly what a train 
of thought means. The statesman who has been busied in affairs 
and despatches and squabbles among his colleagues, and so forth, 
thinks himself in Paradise when he can expatiate upon horses 
or crops or the Opera. Persons who do not know what it is to 
have an urgent and serious interest in their minds are extremely 
vexed and disappointed when they find a prominent man unwilling 
to exhaust himself by “tumbling ” for their pleasure and behoof. 
They are very often ready to vow that his prominence is altogether 
unmerited, and that, in spite of everything to the contrary, he is 
at bottom a thoroughly poor creature. It is certainly true that 
a man may attain prominence by virtue of charlatanry, and there- 
fore these exacting persons may now and then be right in their 
disparagement of people with a reputation. But it is a violent 
mistake to assume that a man is beneath his reputation just 
because he declines to show off or talk up to it, whenever any- 
body chooses to try to wind him up, as though he were sage 
cunningly-constructed machine. Talleyrand was as judicious as 
usual when he replied to the impertinent visitor who wanted 
to involve him in a conversation upon affairs of State, “ Pardon 
me, sir; I never talk about what I understand.” Wise men 
often follow his example. It is to be deplored that it does 
not become more general. Society would be ever so much 
more enjoyable if people would not insist upon airing their 
specialities ; and, as a rule, a man with sincere respect for his 
own speciality, and honest knowledge of it, is the last person 
in the world to thrust it upon those who are not competent 
to understand or to measure it. He is much more willing to 
discourse upon his pen, like Cardinal Chigi, or his ink-pot, or 
the kind of paper which he uses, than upon the ideas which 
these are the humble instruments of fixing and conveying to the 
public. Anybody can understand and appreciate the qualities of a 
pen which has proved a good and serviceable pen for three whole 
years. Provided the owner of such an implement does not carry 
his demand for our enthusiasm on the subject too far, he could not 
choose a better kind of subject for light conversation after a day’s 
work. It is rank ingratitude to mark such a man out as having a 
small mind. 

By very solemn people it is thought an extremely unworthy 
thing to have favourite animals. A man or a woman who 
cares for a dog or a cat, and who does not disguise the at- 
tachment, passes in certain sorts of circles for a wofully light- 
minded person. How can anybody, they ask, who sees the 
overwhelming seriousness of life endure to devote a single grave 
thought to a mere brute, or to find an atom of pleasure in 
the creature? But here again it is possible that a very 
humane and sympathizing person may have pets, just for the 
same reason which makes a studious person more ready to chat 
about his pen than its products. One requires reliefs and 
contrasts. If a lady has spent the afternoon in visiting paupers 
and squalid wretches, she needs to have another sort of picture 
in the evening; and if the contemplation of a dog curled up 
on the hearthrug supplies this solace, why should she be 
thought the worse of on that account? Yet people are so 
hasty in thinking ill of a neighbour’s character, that the sight of 
the comfortable dog fills them with righteous indignation and 
contempt. ‘They declare that the brute’s owner is heartless and 
selfish, and indifferent to the grave facts of life, as though the 
existence of misery were the strongest possible reason for our ab- 
solute refusal to be happy. One may be very fond of a brute 
without being either indolent or indifferent, or anything else that 
is bad. Erskine was not idle, and he was not incapable of 
the warmest interest in public things, simply because he had 
a vessel full of pet leeches, on which every evening after 
dinner he was wont to lavish his endearments and caresses. 
And, after all, a sage dog or decorous cat is a much more 
creditable and profitable companion than many kinds of human 
beings—than a peevish, narrow-souled woman, for example. A 
man is much more to be envied and respected for possessing 
the one than the other, There is a false notion current that 
« highly social tem ent is also a highly benevolent temper- 
ament, and that if a man likes the society cf human beings 
he is sure to be solicitous for their interests. Nothing could be 
more mistaken. It is constantly the case that a man who rather 
shuns the haunts of his kind, and has a leech or a tortoise or a 
dog for his most habitual companion, cares a great deal more for 
the public wellbeing, and would do a great deal more in the way 


of personal sacrifice to promote it, than the airy popular being 
who is never happy except when he is in the company of & troop 

A frequent source of misju ent o r is an intolerang 
of paradox. We declare . man to be a fool if he says things 
which sound absurd or perverse, without taking the trouble tp 
think whether he means himself to be taken to the ve letter 
of what he says. In England, where we are a sober pe rather 
stolid race in many things, this injustice is too prevalent, And 
it does us a good deal of harm. In a certain quantity paradoy 
is an invaluable element in mtellectual life. i places a truth 
or a falsehood before the mind in a dress which vividly attracts 
our attention. If a man believes his own paradoxes, he mg 
either a person of extraordinary genius and insight, or a sh 
fool. Probably he is the latter, because, without reason shown 
to the contrary, we are justified in assuming of anybody that 
he or she belongs to the majority. As a rule, however, he 
who has the wit to propound a paradox has also wit eno 
to keep him from believing that it contains all that need 
said on the matter to which it relates. Those who are habj. 
tually paradoxical are bores, because immoderate addiction to this 
mode of stating things is almost always afiectation, and not the 
expression of a genuine, if temporary, mode of looking at thi 
The main object in the world is to keep people’s minds alive 
and awake, and to effect this nothing is more potent than to offer 
them a statement which frets their common sense. Thus to irritate 
and stir up common sense is the characteristic of a paradox, Jt 
stimulates people at first to vehement antagonism, but unless they 
are over a hundred, and past all possibility of movement, it pre. 
vents them from falling contentedly and confidently back into 
their old attitude. It is an obvious error, therefore, to disco 
this peculiar turn of mind by identifying it with mere brainleg 
perversity and wrongheadedness. he man whom you deem 
perverse and crotchety very likely thinks much as you think, 
only his thoughts present themselves to him in a more quaint 
form, with a variety of side lights upon them, which in your 
own mind either nature or training has blocked up. It does not 
follow that because a man is thus able to change his point of 
view, and to shed light upon his subject from many angles, there- 
fore he sees everything crooked and distorted. Just the reverse, 
in fact. The more points of view he can command the better, and 
the more useful he is to persons whose vision is narrower than his 
own happens to be. 

One ot the most grievous confusions of thought in our estimates 
of character is to mistake exactness for hardness. Any 
who insists on precision, punctuality, order, and upon the 
rigid recognition of facts, is inevitably set down by nine out 
of ten acquaintances as of a cold, hard, selfish nature. Unless 
a man is a little weak and a little blind, men will not have 
it that his character has a single pliant or tender fibre in it. 
It is so profoundly distasteful to the weak people—that is, to 
most people—to be brought into contact with a strong 
who knows what he is aiming at, and keeps a cool eye upon 
the means by which he is to reach it, that no experience 
to the contrary to convince them that a man may be firm, r- 
solute, punctual, indefatigably industrious, a shade exacting, and 
yet overflowing with the milk of human kindness, and al 
ready to bestow generously with his left hand all that 
has sedulously reaped by the toil of his right. It is not certain 
that the base emotion of envy does not enter largely into this con- 
fusion of a collection of most useful virtues with a very odious 
vice. If you find that a man is making irresistible way by his 
steadfastness, it is some comfort to a meaner nature to believe, 
or pretend to believe, that this steadfastness is the product of a 
horrid congelation of all the finer and wider sympathies. 
course, where envy comes in, the confusion between singlenes 
of purpose and hardness of heart is something much mor 
malignant than a mere blunder of observation. But, apart 
from this vile intruder, men are too willing to believe that a 
cool head usually implies a cold heart. It is a superstition. 
There is no @ priori reason why we should expect the one 
to accompany the other, and all observation goes to show 
that the one does not as a matter of fact always accompany 
the other. Still the prejudice remains. The purposeless are apt 
to quake in the face of the man who has a purpose, who knows 
clearly what it is, and steadily does his best to carry it out to 
the end. This quaking makes them willing to think that there 
must be something sinister in the person who is the occasion of 
it. If such a conviction does anything to console them for theit 
alarms, perhaps the cool-headed ones will not grudge it them. 
Still, al] false measurements of this sort are worth avoiding. It 
is not of very much importance to a stoic whether people judge 
him rightly or wrongly. But, as we live in a world with others, it 
is of importance to a man nct to carry his stoicism too far. If he does, 
he is pretty sure to end by enjoying the mistakes which his neigh- 
bours make about him, and encouraging them. And this is a form 
of affectation which is sure to engender a very hurtful amount 
self-consciousness—the mental condition which is about the most 
hurtful to good work that is possible to the human mind. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 
‘PHE time of year is fast approaching when many of us a 
T called upon to make a momentous choice which requir 
nearly, if not quite, as much deliberation as the choice of a wilt 
Probably, of the two, the choice of a travelling companion 18 
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re difficult. In the selection of a partner for life nature comes 
‘= and helps us to make up our mind; passion speaks, if reason is 
seat; We gratify a caprice, even if the caprice is destined to be 
ived; and though matrimony is a risk, at all events it is a 
+ leap in the dark which men and women take with their 
nae The selection of a travelling companion is equally a 
oe the dark. But it is unaccompanied with the delightful 
~ and illusion which comes to most re le once at least in 
their lives, and the brief enjoyment of which makes up for 
uent disappointment, A travelling partnership is 
al} subseqy partnership 
marriage without a honeymoon. There are no Arcadian dreams 
ghout it, ‘The vows exchanged over a Continental Bradshaw 
ye of the dullest and most prosy kind—to frequent the same 
nilway carriage; to be faithful to the same table dhite; to 
hold hot to one Murray; to keep a common purse; and not 
to part company for the space of six weeks. Yet every one 
who has tried it is aware of the solemn nature of such an 
igation, and that it is not to be lightly undertaken. Novelists 
el] us that no misery is as great as that which attends the dis- 
covery, shortly after marriage, that we are a to a companion 
for life whom we have ceased to admire. Yet one misery 1s per- 
haps nearly as acute. It is the discovery, after a man has crossed 
the Channel, that he abhors his travelling companion. The deadly 
of the conviction that five weeks and six days more have to 
je passed side by side with a being whom we have learnt in 
twenty-four hours to hate is unsurpassed by any sensation common 
tomankind. After all, married people can separate. A British 
Court of Justice, with Sir James Wilde at its head, has been 
established for the — of enabling them to do so. But 
travelling companions have no possibility of severing the 
fatal knot. What is wanted is a kind of Divorce Court 
st the Paris Embassy, where British travellers after a little 
wholesome experience of each other might repair to sort 
themselves afresh, and to dissolve easily, and without dis- 
honour or discourtesy, the mutual compact which they wish in 
their souls they never had made. Even in countries where 
divorce is unknown, married people are allowed the solace of occa- 
sional matrimonial infidelity. The travelling companion has not 
this alleviating resource. ‘I'he customs of society compel him to 
stand by his distasteful bargain. He is tied as firmly to his mate 
as Mazeppa was to his awful horse, and must make up his mind 
tobe dragged over Europe at full speed in close contact with a 
bmte. Such an obligation, as we have already said, ought not to 
be assumed thoughtlessly, and now that summer is begirning 
towane, and the travellers’ Valentine day is at hand, it is desirable 
that Englishmen should be warned to pause and look about them 
before they take an irrevocable plunge which may involve them 
in two months of- worry and disappointment, 

The first difficulty in selecting a travelling companion is to know 
whether it is better, on the whole, to take a man whom one likes, 
ora man to whom one is wholly and absolutely indifferent. The 
balance of reasoning seems to be on the side of a mariage de 
convenance in preference to a travelling partnership of affection. 
To be guided by sentiment at such a moment is a dangerous 

i As most friendships lose their bloom and freshness 
wider the trying ordeal of a Continental tour, it is doubtful 
whether a wise man can afford to run the chance of forfeit- 
ing @ friend in the space of a brief holiday. No doubt 
there are rare instances in which mutual affection survives the 
test. Sometimes Pythias and Damon manage to return from the 
Tyrol or from Jerusalem as devoted to each other as when 
they started from Charing -Cross; for there are travelling com- 

ionships which, like marriages, may be said to be made in 

ven. But, saving the case of these golden exceptions, it 
dten happens that Pythias and Damon come back oppressed 
with the unpleasant consciousness that they have lost the power of 
being charming any longer in each other’s eyes. Wherever they 
next meet, it is with a secret sense of having been found out. 
Pythies never can forget how — he showed himself the night 
they slept together at the Grands Mulets, or how thoroughly he lost 
his temper on a camel in the Desert. It is no use any more to go about 
among his and Damon’s common acquaintances in the old character 
of an agreeable and entertaining man. Damon has not only ceased 
to be a friend, but has become a sort of skeleton in the closet, who 
could unmask, if he chose, in a moment, all such genial imposture. 
Weare positively at the mercy of a shrug of Damon’s shoulders, or 
aeentence in Damon’s diary. The sufferer’s very familiarity with 
the partner of his travels has been his ruin. With another man he 
might have been more reticent, or more self-contained, and less 
fretful. As it is, he has turned himself inside out, and never again 
can hope to impose on those who have known him so thoroughly. 
This is a ternble end of travelling with friends, and when he 
thinks of it he devoutly wishes he had never travelled about the 
World with anybody except his bitterest foes. His fate ought 
to be a. warning to all who are about to travel. When we con- 
sider the possibilities of such a catastrophe happening to our- 
selves, perhaps the first golden maxim to be laid down, for any 
' who is in search of a travelling companion for six weeks, 
be be sure and not take with him the friend or acquaintance of 

The disadvantages, on the other hand, of choosing asa travelling 
— aman of whom one knows too little are formidable. 
course of companionship for six weeks men are. thrown into 
very close contact. very little foible in the companion of our 
comes out into violent relief before many miles are passed, 


amd at the end of a week has become 
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Perhaps, for example, the companion has a tarn for whistling, 
of which he is rather proud. It is possible for a person of 
phlegmatic disposition to teavel with equanimity for a day or 
two with a whistling genius, and, by abstracting his mind as iar as 
possible from his comrade, to live the whistling down. It appears 
churlish and ridiculous to be put out by such a trifle. But after 
forty-eight hours the whistling begins to tell, and ends by in- 
flicting excruciating agony. What isto be done? It requires 
much moral courage beidly to remonstrate with the innocent and 
smiling offender, who is totally unconscious of his sins. It is far 
easier to say nothing, and to vent one’s dislike of whistling by 
hating the whistler with a deadly and suppressed hatred. And 
the hatred thus begun grows before very — to a white heat. 
Everything the whistler does only serves to fan the flame. Once 
awakened to a sense of his imperfections, we go on in a condition 
of internal fury to criticize all his other performances, and to wish 
him hourly at the bottom of the British Channel. Whistling, we 
soon perceive, is only the first item in a chapter of atrocities, 
which we might never perhaps have thought of observing if it 
had not been for the confounded tunes which have wearied our 
patient soul. At the end of a heavy day, a traveller's temper is 
not at the best of times a thing to be trifled with, and is 
easily moved to ferocious antipathies against those about him. 
The wretched whistler, who at the beginning of the morming 
was only a bore, at the close of the evening appears an incar- 
nate fiend. Not only does he whistle like a demon, but we 
observe with pain that, when he is hungry, he eats like a horse and 
drinks like a bargee. Nothing is so observant as dislike. As 
soon as we are dissatisfied with the unlucky partner of our 
journey, our eyes are opened to the weak side off everything he 
does. His voice seems twice as loud and harsh as when we 
started. We burn to revenge on him the way he airs his French 
to the waiters, we hate him in his rising up and in his sitting 
down, and it is difficult to say whether we most detest and despise 
his affability to the men, or his gallantry to the women, who cross 
his path. There are no doubt a few moments of pleasure and 
enjoyment to be derived from the tour. These are when we have 
sately got rid of his society for a couple of hours. No sense of 
delight is so exquisite as that which a man experiences—who has 
worked himself into a state of bitter animosity towards a travel- 
ling companion—when the travelling companion is safely off on a 
visit to the top of some neighbouring tower or cathedral, and we 
can give ourselves up to the ineffable luxury of being alone, It 
may appear a cynical observation, but Fog the only real 
pleasure of travelling with another is the intense sensation of 
enjoyment at those rare intervals when he has set out for a day’s 
recreation by himself. This is one of the freshest and keenest 
luxuries of life, and makes up for a good deal of the bitter which 
has necessarily preceded it. People who have never felt it 
may realize to themselves what it is like by the somewhat similar 
sensation of emerging from a London drum into the cool air, in 
company with a cigar. Everybody admits that it is worth going 
to a drum, in order to taste the rapturous sensation of getting 
away from it. In the same way it is worth travelling with a 
travelling companion, in order to experience the thrilling delight 
of getting rid of him. 

lt is to be remembered that one of the features in marriage 
which make the institution possible is absent from the parallel 
institution of travelling companionships. The interests of hus- 
band and wife never clash. They are not brought into social or 
personal competition with one another. The husband's little 
triumphs are the wife’s little triumphs too. If the one talks 
well, the other is not thrown into the shade; and the spheres 
in which they move respectively do not clash in any way. It 
would not be possible for two tad to live in such close and 
unrestricted intercourse if one was not a man, and the other a 
woman. ‘Travelling companicns, to get on permanently together, 
ought certainly to be of different sexes. As long as the conven- 
tionalities of life forbid this convenient arrangement, so long will 
travelling partnerships be an imperfect and faulty system. A man 
is not offended by a woman’s personal vanities, her endeavours to 
make herself agreeable to those about her, and her display of what 
may be called her personal individuality. Such things do not 
affect or interfere with him, and if he notices them at all, it is 
rather with a sense of amusement than of annoyance. That this 
toleration is the result of diversity of sex is plain trom the fact that 
women, amongst themselves, are not sopatient ofeach other’sfoibles. 
Travelling companions are fully as restless and dissatistied as 
women are, and for precisely the same reason. They see thro 
each other’s disguises, and are irritated, and not amused, at watch- 
ing each other's personal individuality in full play, To see the 
man who was so petuiant and selfish over-night ventilating his 
good manners to a stranger in the railway train the next morning, 
showing off a learning which a fortnight’s intercourse has taught 
us is superficial, or ing fashionable friends in whom we 
have learnt to disbelieve, is a sight that worries any travelling 
companion far more than is reasonable. His prominent per- 
sonality is in itself a torture and an infliction. Few men can 
really bear it long, and those that can are the salt of the earth, 
and the most amiable of their species. At such moments it.is 
that we begin to regret that we did not at any rate select for 
our companion a friend on whose qualities we could depend. If 
to travel with a friend is dangerous, to travel with a mere 
acquaintance is usually a weariness of soul. In view of either 
alternative philosophy and — teach us that to travel alone 
is best, To those about to a travelling companion it may le 
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that the best advice to give is Punch’s advice to those about to 
marry. 
After all, it is not to see what end is served by travelling 
companions at all. The institution is invented apparently for the 
sake of providing against occasional ennui. And ennut is not an 
agreeable thing. A solitary evening spent at a provincial inn 
makes a man feel at times that he is, after all, designed by 
Providence to be a gregarious animal. But in these days of 
locomotion the chance of being over lonely is not a very serious 
one. Some enthusiasts of a sentimental turn are occasionally heard, 
it is true, to declare that they cannot enjoy nature unless they 
have somebody at hand to enjoy it with them. The argument 
would no doubt be worth attending to if such enthusiasts were 
not the most deadly travelling companions of all. A worldly, or 
a talkative, or a whistling travelling companion is a social plague. 
But worst of all is asentimental travelling companion, Sentiment 
is a very nice thing in good-looking young ladies; but sentiment 
in a travelling tourist isan unspeakable misfortune for the tourist’s 
colleagues. On the whole, the sound conclusion seems to be that 
man, though a sociable being, is not designed to be sociable when 
he is on a journey. Male human beings travel best alone. The 
man who comes back from his solitary tour may or may not have 
made new friends, but at all events he can boast that he has made 
no new enemies, 


COSTUME AND ITS MORALS. 


FS Ipewmenr nn is more decisively indicative of the real value or 
i necessity of a thing than the fact that, while its presence is 
hardly noticeable, it is immediately missed and asked for when it 
disappears; and it is thus that the paramount importance of 
clothing asserts itself by the conspicuousness of its absence. Of 
course the first purpose of dress is, or should be, decency, and, 
for this, quantity rather than quality is looked for. But, as 
with the little cloud no larger than a man’s hand, so from 
the primary fig-leaf or first element of dress, how great things 
have arisen! In respect of amplification, dress may be said to 
have attained its maximum when men wore ruffs which nearly 
concealed their heads, and shoes a quarter of a yard longer than 
their feet; but “fashion” has its day, and now dress threatens 
to dwindle into something not far from its original or figleaf 
dimensions. Another perfectly legitimate object of dress is attrac- 
tiveness, so that by its aid our persons may be set off to the best 
advantage; dress should also be individual and symbolic, so as 
to indicate clearly the position and character which we desire to 
obtain and hold. It is not of men’s attire that we have now 
to speak; that has been settled for them by the tailors’ strike, 
which practically ordained that he that was shabby should be 
shabby, or even shabbier still, and he that had allowed himself to 
be thrust into the straitened trousers and scanty coatee of last year 
should continue to exhibit his proportions long after the grotesqueness 
of his figure had been recognised even by himself. But it is of 
the dress of our women that we are compelled to testify, and it can 
hardly be denied that at the present moment it offends grievously in 
three particulars, It is inadequate for decency ; it lacks that truth- 
fulness which is, and should be, the base of all that is attractive 
and beautiful; and in its symbolism it is in the highest degree 
vbjectionable, for it not only aims at what is unreal and false, but 
it simulates that which is positively hateful and meretricious, so 
that it is difficult now for even a practised eye to distinguish the 
high-born maiden or matron of Sitguieis from the Anonymas 
who haunt the drive and fill our streets. 

This indictment is, it may be said, a severe one; but if we 
exainine, so far as male critics may venture to do, the costume of a 
fashionable woman of the day, it can hardly be said to be unjust. 
‘he apparent object of modern female dress is to assimilate 
its wearers as nearly as possible in appearance to women of a 
certain class—the class to which it was formerly hardly prac- 
ticable to allude, and yet be intelligible to young ladies; but 
all that is changed, and the habits and customs of the women 
of the demi-monde are now studied as if they were indeed 
curious, but exceptionally admirable also, and thus a study un- 
seemly and unprofitable has begotten a spirit of imitation which 
has achieved a degrading success. “Our modest matrons meet,” 
not “ to stare the strumpet down,” but to compare notes, to get 
hints, and to engage in a kind of friendly rivalry—in short, to pay 
that homage to Vice, and in a very direct way too, which Vice is 
said formerly to have paid to Virtue. Paint and powder are of course 
the first requisites for the end in view, and these adjuncts have 
vo be laid on with such skill as the débutante or her toilette-maid 
possesses, which is sometimes so small as to leave their handiwork 
disgustingly coarse and apparent. There are pearl-powder, violet- 
powder, rouge, bistre for the eyelids, bella donna for the eyes, 
whitelead and blacklead, yellow dye and mineral acids for the hair— 
all tending to the utter destruction of both hair and skin. The effect 
of this “ diaphanous” complexion and “ aurified ” hair (we borrow 
the expressions) in a person intended by nature to be dark, or 
swarthy, is most comical; sometimes the whitelead is used so un- 
sparingly that it has quite a blue tint, which glistens until the face 
iooks more like a death’s head anointed with phosphorus and oil for 
theatrical purposes than the head of a Christian gentlewoman. It 
may be interesting to know, and we have the information from high, 
because sot-disant fashionable authority, that the reign of golden 
locks and blue-white visages is drawing to a close, and that it is to 
he followed by bronze complexion and blue-black hair—a / Afri- 


caine we presume, When fashionable Madame has, to her own | 


satisfaction, painted and varnished her face, she then 
like Jezebel, to tire her head, and, whether she oon 
hair or little, she fixes on to the back of it a huge nest of 
hair generally well baked in order to free it from the parasites 
with which it abounded when it first adorned the person of 
Russian or North German peasant girl. Of course this given’ 
unnaturally large and heavy appearance to the cerebellar oy 
but nature is not exactly what is aimed at, still less refinemen 
If this style be not approved of, there is yet another fashion 
namely, to cut the hair short in a crop, créper it, curl it, frizzle j 
bleach it, burn it, and otherwise torture it until it has about 
much life in it as last year’s hay; and then to shampoo it 
rumple it, and tousle it, until the effect is to produce the t 
of a madwoman in one of her worst fits. This meth 
troublesome and costly than the other, may be considered eye 
more striking, so that it is largely adopted by a number of person, 
who are rather disreputable, and poor. As is well known, no 
all of the asinine tribe wear asses’ ears; nevertheless some of 
these votaries of dress find their ears too long, or too large, or ill. 
placed, or, what comes to the same thing, inconveniently placed, 
but a prettier or better-shaped pair are easily purchased, admirably 
moulded in gutta-percha or some other plastic material ; they ay 
delicately coloured, fitted up with earrings and a spring a paratus, 
and they are then adjusted on to the head, the ented natura 
ears being of course carefully hidden from view. It is lung eno 
since a bonnet meant shelter to the face or protection to the h 
that fragment of a bonnet which at present represents the hea 
gear, and which was some years ago worn on the back of the 

ead and nape of the neck, is now poised on the front, and 
ornamented with birds, portions of beasts, reptiles, and insects, 
We have seen a bonnet composed of a rose and a couple of 
feathers, another of two or three butterflies or as many beads 
and a bit of lace, and a third represented by five green leaves 
joined at the stalks. A white or spotted veil is thrown oye 
the visage, in order that the adjuncts that properly belong to the 
theatre may not be immediately detected in the glare of daylight; 
and thus, with diaphanous tinted face, large painted eyes, and 
stereotyped smile, the lady goes forth looking much more as if she 
had stepped out of the green room of a theatre, or from a Hay- 
market saloon, than from an English home. But it is in eveni 
costume that our women have reached the minimum of dress 
the maximum of brass. We remember a venerable old lady whos 
ideas of decorum were such that in her speech all above the foot 
was ankle, and all below the chin was chest; but now the female 
bosom is less the subject of a revelation than the feature of an ex- 
position, and charms that were once reserved are now made the com- 
mon property of every looker on. A costume which has been described 
as consisting of a smock, a waistband, and a frill seems to exceed the 
bounds of honest liberality, and resembles most perhaps the attir 
mentioned by Rabelais, “ nothing before and nothing behind, with 
sleeves of the same.” Not very long ago two gentlemen were standing 
together at the Opera. “Did you ever see anything like that?” 
inquired one, with a significant glance, directing the eyes of his 
companion to the uncovered bust of a lady immediately below, 
“Not since I was weaned,” was the suggestive reply. Wear 
not aware whether the speaker was consciously or unconsciously 
reproducing a well-known archiepiscopal mot. ‘Though ou 
neighbours are not strait-laced, so far as bathing-costume is con- 
cerned, they are less tolerant of the nude than we are in this highly- 
favoured land. There was lately a story in one of the French 
papers that at a certain ball a lady was requested to leave the 
room because a chain of wrought gold, suspended from shoulder 
to shoulder, was the sole protection which it seemed to her well 
to wear on her bosom. ‘To have made the toilette correspond 
throughout, the dress should have consisted of a crinoline 
skirt, which, though not so ornamental, would have been not les 
admirable and more effective. Ofcourse there are women to whom 
nature has been niggardly in the matter of rounduess of form, but 
even these need not despair; ifthey cannot show their own busts, 
they can show something nearly as good, since we read the 
following, which we forbear to translate :—“ Autre excentricité. 
C’est linvention des poitrines adhérentes & Vusage des dames trop 
éthérées. I] s’agit d’un systéme en caoutchouc rose, qui —_ 
i la place vide comme une ventouse 4 la peau, et qui sult les 
mouvements de la respiration avec une précision mathématique é 
parfaite.” 

Of those limbs which it is still forbidden to expose absolutely, 
the form and contour can at least be put in relief by insisting 
the skirts being gored and straightened to the utmost; indeed, 
some of the riding-habits we have seen worn are in this respect 
so contrived that, when viewed from behind, especially when the 
wearer is not of too fairy-like proportions, they resemble a pair 
tight trousers rather than the full flowing robe which we rememl- 
ber as so graceful and becoming to a woman. It will be observed 
that the general aim of all these adventitious aids is to give @ 
impression of earth and the fulness thereof, to appear to have & 
bigger cerebellum, a@ more sensuous development of limb, and & 
greater abundance of flesh than can be either natural or true; but 
we are almost at a loss how to express the next point of ambitiot 
with which the female mind has become inspired. ‘The women who 
are not as those who love their lords wish to be—indeed, as ¥ 
have heard, those who have no lords of their own to love—have 
conceived the notion that, by simulating an “ interesting cond 
tion” (we select the phrase accepted as the most delicate), they 
will add to their attractions; and for this purpose an arti 
toilet—an india-rubber anterior bustle—called the demi-temps 
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pus been invented, and is worn beneath the dress, nominally to 

make the folds fall properly, but in ee as the name betrays, 

jo give the appearance of a woman vanced in pregnancy. 

No will be found to say that the particular condition, 
n real, is unseemly or ridiculous. What it is when assumed, 

and for such a urpose—whether it is not all that and some- 

‘ng worse—we leave our readers to decide for themselves. It 
+, ggid that one distinguished personage first employed crinoline 
8 order to render more graceful her appearance while in this 
situation; but these ladies with their ridiculous demi-temps, with- 
out excuse as without shame, travesty nature in their own 
persons in a way which a low-comedy actress would be ashamed 
to do in a tenth-rate theatre. The name is French, let us —_ 
the idea is also; and this reminds us of the title of a little 

‘ece lately played in Paris by amateurs for some charitable 
P ws! n'y a plus Tenfants. No; in France they may indeed 
say, “It is true u a plus @ enfants, but then have we not in- 
vented the demi-temps?” And if each separate point of female 
ire and decoration is a sham, so the whole is often a deception 
andafraud. It is not true that by taking thought one cannot 
add a cubit to one’s stature, for ladies, by taking thought about it, 
do add, if not a cubit, at least oe to their height, which, 
like almost everything about them, is often unreal. ith high 
heels, toupé, and hat, we may calculate that about four or five 
inches are altogether borrowed for the occasion. Thus it comes to 
be a grave matter of doubt, when a man marries, how much is real 
of the woman who has become his wife, or how much of her is her 
‘own only in the sense that she has bought, and possibly may 
have paid for, it. To use the words of an old writer, “ As 
with rich furred conies, their cases are far better than their 
bodies; and, like the bark of a cinnamon-tree, which is dearer 
than the whole bulk, their outward accoutrements are far more 

ious than their inward endowments.” Of the wife elect, her 

es, her debts, and her caprices may be the only realities 
which she can bestow on her husband. All the rest—hair, teeth, 
complexion, ears, bosom, figure, including the demi-temps—are 
alike an imposition and a falsehood. In such case we should re- 
commend, for the sake of both parties, that during at least the 
wedding tour, the same precautions should be observed as when 
Louis XV. travelled with “the unblushing Chateauroux with her 
bandboxes and rougepots at his side, so that at every new station 
a wooden gallery had to be run up between their lodgings.” 

It may be said that in all this we are ungenerous and ungrateful, 
and that in discussing the costume of women we are touching on 
a question which pertains to women more than to men. But is 
that soP Are we not by thus exposing what is false, filthy, and 
meretricious, seeking to lead what was once dignified by the name 
of “ the fair sex” from a course alike unbecoming and un- 
dignified to one more worthy of the sex and its attributes ? 
Most men like to please women, and most women like to please 
men. For, as has been well said, “ Pour plaire aux femmes il 
faut étre considéré des hommes, et pour étre considéré des hommes 
il faut savoir plaire aux femmes.” We have a right to suppose 
that women do not adopt a fashion or a costume unless they sup- 
pose that it will add to their attractions in general, and ibly 
also please men in particular. This being so, it may be well to ob- 
serve that these fashions do not please or attract men, for we know 
they are but the inventions of some vulgar, selfish perruguier or 
modiste. We may add that if we want to study the nude we can 
do so in the sculpture galleries, or among the Tableaux Vivants, 
at our ease; and that for well-bred or well-educated and well- 
born women, or even for only fashionable and fast women, to 
— in their manners, habits, and dress to the members of 

e demi-monde is a mistake, and a grievous one, if they wish to 
be really and adequately appreciated by men whose oul opinion, 
if not more, they would desire to possess. 


SECOND REPORT ON TRADES’ UNIONS. 

M“xY of the salient points of the Commissioners’ Reports 

have already found their way into the public journals. It 
becomes, therefore, difficult to make selections calculated to keep 
alive the public curiosity, fatigued as it has been by the monotony 
of the disclosures made. There is much in the First Report which 
ought to be known, and which will afford matter for mature 
election to the admirers of the working-man and of trade associa- 
tions. To those who suffer under the sad belief that the “sons of 
toil” in England are the oppressed victims of despotic capital, we 
commend both the Reports of the Commissioners. Meanwhile 
We proceed to cull from the pages of the Second Report certain 
extracts which owe their attractiveness to the fact of their being 
ag recently published rather than the most startling in their 


Mr. Mault’s evidence is very valuable. It shows in the clearest 
Possible way that the Unions have succeeded in placing a purely 
itrary value upon labour, and that in raising the rate of wages 
they do not proceed on any just and equitable principle, but simply 
on an estimate of their own power to enforce whatever they like 
toask. The facts detailed by Mr. Mault go considerably beyond 
What might have been anticipated even by professed enemies of the 
ulons. Not only do they prove the great power necessarily pos- 
sessed by secret associations, but they also show an irresponsible and 
teckless arbitrariness in the exercise of that power. Perusing the 
stories which Mr. Mault recounts of the acts which the operatives 
have perpetrated at different times, we are equally amazed at 


the sheer wantonness of their intolerance and at the tame sub- 
mission of their victims. It is incredible that many of the 
proceedings detailed are not utterly illegal and punishable. That 
their authors are not prosecuted can only be attributed to the 
fear which organized associations seem always to inspire in- 
dividuals uncombined and unallied. Had one-half of the reso- 
lution and obstinacy displayed by the men been exhibited by the 
masters, the former must have yielded. But the strategy of 
secret societies, the adroit selection of good opportunities for 
separate assault, the knowledge of each master’s engagements 
and contracts, all gave the men advantages to which no equiva- 
lent existed on the side of the masters. Taken singly, and 
just when they were least capable of resistance, the masters 
either yielded at once or struggled ineffectively The following 
are among the leading cases brought forward by Mr. Mault :—A 
builder, pressed by a person for whom he was putting up a sho 
front, to hurry on the work, which had been suspended throug 
the absence of the bricklayers, entrusts a portion of it to a 
mason, who was as well qualified to do it as a bricklayer. On this 
he receives a note from the Operative Bricklayers’ Association, 
informing him that he had been fined 5/., which he must pay 
before any other men could be allowed to work for him. Another 
instance proves the utter want of conscientiousness encouraged by 
these societies. A foreman left his men working on a winter 
afternoon. When he returned after a little time, he found them 
talking and smoking, and remonstrated with them on the unfairness 
of not working so long as the light would allow them. The fore- 
man’s conduct was brought before the Committee of the Club. He 
was fined 15s.; and his son, a bricklayer working under him, was 
fined 5s. for backing up his father in what he had said. Again, 
take this instance. A contractor — bricks to which exception 
was taken by the inspector of works has to procure fresh bricks. 
As this is likely to occupy some days, he warns his men to look 
out for other employment till the new bricks come. On these 
being brought, the men set to work again, continue at it for 
a week, and then demand payment for the three days during 
which they had remained idle More time was now lost in 
negotiations. And the men struck work till they had been paid 
for the time during which they had done nothing except wrangle 
about their rights. The next instance is more striking. A 
labourer in the employ of a bricklayer was seen to wedge up a 
lintel with some pieces of slate and afterwards point the same 
which occupied about four minutes. The Bricklayers’ Union fined 
him 40s. and the expenses of the meeting called to judge him, but 
mercifully commuted the fine to 10s. Another case is not more 
remarkable for the effrontery of the men than for the pluck of the 
master. The masons employed by a contractor at Congleton had 
succeeded in getting their wages advanced from 4s. to 5s. a day 
within four months. While he was en on a contract they 
came and demanded more. He refused, saying that his contract 
was a losing contract, and that he could not afford to pay more. 
In consequence, all his masons, except five, left him. A picket 
was set on the premises, and he could not procure fresh work- 
men. He therefore transferred all his stonework contract to a 
master mason, who agreed to keep on the five men who had re- 
mained with him. “A few days after, some of the men who had 
leit him on account of his not raising their wages called upon 
him, and said it was against the principles of their Union that 
this work should be done by sub-contract, and he must break it, or 
they must ‘shelve’ him” (¢.e. prevent his engaging labourers). 
The contractor thus threatened—Mr. Birkett—refused to be dic- 
tated to. The threat was repeated. He was told that, unless 
he annulled this sub-contract, his work at Wolverhampton and 
elsewhere should be struck, and that he should be “shelved” 
for one, two, or three years, according to the decree of the 
Central Committee. He remained firm. Having been brought 
up as a mason, he took his coat off and began to set the stone 
himself. He was then ordered to desist from working, and 
to discharge the five faithful men, on pain of being “shelved.” 
He took no more notice of this than of preceding threats, and 
was rewarded for his firmness. For, after a time, the interference 
ceased, and he did just as he liked. A more extraordinary case of 
impudence than the following can hardly be imagined :—A master- 
builder had a freehold property, a portion of which he sold to 
another builder. The latter soon afterwards failed, and passed 
through the Bankruptcy Court. Among his creditors were his 
bricklayers, to whom he owed altogether 18/. The dividend 
awarded to them fell short of this. But the bricklayers refused 
to accept it, saying that they would have the whole of the 
debt, and if they could not get it from the man who owed 
it, they would get it from somebody else; and they actually 
called on the vendor of the land to pay them the debt of 
the vendee, which he, of course, declined todo. The next after- 
noon the delegates were sent round to all the land in which he 
had any interest, and to all contracts he had on land belong- 
ing to other people, and all the bricklayers “ at the beck of the 
delegates, wiped their trowels and left their work, not knowing 
why, but that the delegates had so ordered them.” As the society 
forbade any builder to use bricks of his manufacture, and any men 
to engage with him for hire, this contractor was put to great 
yar oF para but he does not appear to have been absolutely 
ruined. 

Strange as this instance of unreasoning oppression may appear, 
the next is even stranger. A person in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool sold a piece of building ground to a Mr. Hughes, ot 
Birkenhead, a builder, , and agreed to pay him certain advances of 
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money during the erection of seven houses, which advances were 
to'be repaid in a twelvemonth. Mr. Hughes left the houses un- 
finished. After waiting twelve months, and losing the interest of 
250/., the vendor resumed possession of the land and the un- 
finished houses, and resold them to a Mr. Haines. On Haines’s 
taking possession notice was given him by the Bricklayers’ 
Union t those houses which Hughes had left should not 
be completed until 40/. was paid over to the men as wages 
due from Hughes. They refused to apply to Hughes himself, 
or to take legal steps for the are the debt; and insisted 
that the vendor should liquidate the debt contracted by the 
vendee. In furtherance of this wild demand they followed every 
cart which took bricks from the vendor's brickfield, and stopped 
every building where his bricks were used. He was completely 
beaten. To quote his own words, “To avoid more serious losses 
I paid the sum thus demanded of me; and then the labourers 
struck work, and said they must be paid the sum of 19/. before 
the buildings should be completed. As I could not appeal to any 
court of justice that could protect me, I was compelled to submit, 
and pay also this additional sum of money.” 
puzzles us. How any Englishman can imagine that against 
threats and intimidation of this kind the laws of his country are 
powerless to protect him, is more than we can make out. It is 


‘he last sentence | 


simply the weakness which will not seek protection that courts and | 


ensures such monstrous terrorism as this. Another case combines 
so large a proportion of downright robbery with the most shame- 
less effrontery that we cannot resist the temptation to quote it. 
A plasterer, named Bland, parted with one of 
to another employer named Howroyd. Next week Bland was 
surprised to see a number of his men march into the yard, having 
left their work. When he asked them the reason they could not 
tell him, but said there must be something wrong, or they 
would not have been sent for by the Club. On this, all his men 
were drawn out and left him. It turned out that an utterly 
baseless rumour had been circulated to the effect that he had 
asked Mr. Howroyd to dismiss the man who had gone to the 


latter from Bland. The upshot of it was that the men remained | 


out for a week, which was consumed in negotiations between 
Bland and the Committee, who treated him with singular con- 
tumely, and finally allowed his men to return to him on con- 
dition that he consented to pay the expenses of the strike! 

We could go on multiplying instances — strange and 
grotesque. For the present we defer them. But two inferences 
are clear. One is that every case of successful conspiracy on 
the part of the men is due to the disunion of the masters, and to 
the timidity which disunion produces. The Unions do not attack 
the masters collectively ; they are too wary for that. They take 
them one by one, just as each happens to be most busy, or under the 
most stringent obligations of a pressing contract. They know he 
is at their mercy, and must submit to their terms. Hence the 
facility with which, in a few months, labourers’ wages receive an 
increment of 25 per cent. When they have subjugated one 
master they proceed to another, until all the masters of a district 
are at their feet, and the domination of the Unions is con- 
firmed. Hence the normal panic of the masters, which shows 
itself in such weakness as taking a wretch like Crookes back 
into employment. If each master in turn resisted, and all 
combined together, there would be a temporary stagnation of 
work; but, when work was resumed, it would be on more equal 
conditions than now exist. The next inference is that the 
pretext for these strikes 1s the most arrant sham conceiv- 
able. Those who abet them say that their object is to procure 
the means of raising the mae | 
wovking-man. If these sanguine enthusiasts would only take 
lodgings for a week in the suburbs wherein the British working- 
men most love to congregate, they might elaborate a pretty little 
equation between the enhanced receipt of wages and the increased 
consumption of gin. Though the wages of common labour have, in 
busy districts and seasons, oe augmented fully 40 per cent. since 
1847, we do not believe there is an improvement of one-tenth in 
the number or quality of the comforts which may be seen in a 
working-man’s house. His family perhaps eat more meat, and 
consume more sugar; and his wife dresses better on high days ; 
but there is no proportion between the general improvement of 
his condition and the large remuneration which he receives. His 
sobriety has not gained, as may be seen from his Monday seediness. 
His honesty has not improved, for it is his principle not to give a 
full day’s work for a full day’s wage; nor is his self-respect, for 
insolence is the sign, not of a man who respects himself more than 
anybody else, but of a man who respects nothing at all; and self- 
respect is incompatible with the abject servility which he evinces 
towards his Union, and the equally abject abnegation of individual 
will, ambition, and proficiency. 

This article would be extended to too great a length did we 
= to a thorough examination of the valuable evidence given 


is men, who went | D : 
fluential hearer. The sermon was preached in a foreign country, 


and material condition of the | 


have the same means of purchasing the comforts that . 
artisan enjoys. Our next point hia direct and e English 
that the system of persecuting non-Union working- 
examining which they are carrying ho 
not be tolerated in America as pickets are tolerated ‘a 
land. To those persons to whom an example is worth Eng. 
than the most rational principle, it may now become a gy, ray 
Why should the incidents of picketing be tolerated in en” 
when they would not be tolerated in New York? Mr, Ho ‘ft 
implies that in America the men who take the most pro = 
= in strikes and intimidation are Irishmen and other fore; 

as no one here thought it worth while to inquire how many gf 
the leaders of strikes in England are Irishmen or Germans? 


THE “LODGER” AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


‘ge are some points which the promoters of Mr, Ewart’; 
Bill for admitting undergraduate members of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to reside in lodging-houses do not seem 
to have considered. First, it is assumed, without any proof which 
will bear historical testing, that there were in the middle 
namely, in the fourteenth century—thirty thousand members of the 
University of Oxford resident at once. The statement mainly rest 
on the evidence of a sermon preached before the Pope at Avi 

in the year 1387. The preacher was one Richard of Armagh, gf 
whom we know little else than that he was an enemy of the 
Dominicans, and sought to discredit them with his most jp. 


where there would be little or no check upon such statements 
and it was hed with the object, among others, of showi 
that Dominican influence had greatly decreased the number of 
Oxford students. The great cause of the 

after 


; 


there no doubt was—in the numbers of students before and 4 
the middle of the fourteenth century was undoubtedly the Black 
Death. The preacher of course knew that he was quite safe in 
itching the number before that awful visitation as high ag he 
fiked, while at the same time he rhetorically saddles those wicked 
Dominicans with its effects. How many persons would there 
bably be at Avignon between thirty and forty years afterwards able 
to convict him of exaggeration, had they even cared to do a0? 
Further, the inhabitants of England within ten years of the very 
date of this sermon are known to have been about 2,300,000, 
An entire population recovers so much more rapidly than an aca- 
demic body from such an epidemic, that we may feel sure that 
our national total before the first year of the Black Death was 
no greater, and probably was less, than the last-named number, 
The estimate of slightly over 2,000,000 would probably suffice 
for the maximum in any year of Edward’s III.’s reign. Nowa 
population of 30,000 academicians at Oxford would probably 
imply at least 10,000 at Cambridge; probably more, but we 
put it purposely low. Consequently nearly a fiftieth part 
of the nation would have been what Richard of Armagh 
calls ‘‘students,’”’ We ask any man of common sense, is this con- 
ceivable as true? Can any one believe that two per cent. of 
Edward III.’s subjects could so much as read and write? Fur 
ther, a population of 30,000 gownsmen, including boys—for 
began “arts” before their teens in those days—implies a po 
tion of townspeople, who would of course include women, at 
no fewer. ere then at once we have a town of 60,000 in- 
habitants. Now Mr. Hallam puts the population of London ad 
Westminster together as “not exceedi sixty or ia | 
thousand,” as late as the reign of Henry V Is it coneeivi 


| that, about a century and a quarter earlier, Oxford could have 


y the American witness, Mr. Hewitt. There are, however, two | 


points in connexion with this evidence to which we are anxious to 
direct attention. One is his inadequate estimate of the difference 
in the purchasing powers of the English and the American artisan’s 


wages respectively. When we consider the high rents paid for | 


“ tenement ” lodgings in the great cities of the Kastern States and 


New York, the dearness and bad quality of American bread, and | 


the enormous costliness of woollen clothing and women’s dress in 
the Northern States, we are convinced that an American working- 
man in any of the great cities ought to be in the receipt of nearly 
three times as high money wages as an English artisan, in order to 


nearly equalled in population those ¢wo cities, including the y me 
and Court? Beyond even this, the period of this alleged efllon- 
scence of numbers at Oxford was unquestionably one of furious and 
turbulent conflict between “ town and gown,” in which the gown 
almost invariably got the worst of it. This would seem to imply 
considerably greater numbers on the side of the town, and w 
run our ‘he sixty thousand perhaps up to eighty or ninety 
thousand. We will not enlarge on the various economic que- 
tions to which this computation leads up. The statement & 
evidently a gross exaggeration to suit a purpose. It smacks a good 
deal too strongly, if we may venture to say it, of “Armagh 
The author must have saluted “ the blarney-stone”’ in the court 
of his peregrinations between Oxford and Avignon. It ought 
only to reappear henceforward among the “curious myths of the 
middle ages” in Mr. Baring Gould’s next edition. 

However, the same line of argument seems to assume that the 
“thirty thousand” were “lodgers.” At any rate it overlooks the 
action of the great monastic bodies, all of whom had settlements 
on the spot, and outlying feeders all over England. The influence 
of these bodies was at its zenith, and no doubt “ forced ” the growth 
of the University. With their decay its populousness declined. 
Then, again, there were literally no schools for youth in England, 


| save the Universities, They represent the sum total of educatia 


from the primary to the highest. To put ourselves on & level 
with the Oxford and the England of the first half of the fourteenth 
century, we ought io clear away all the colleges except three, at 
all the public schools. To argue from that state of things to this, 
and to proceed to legislate on such a basis, is to “ bring the 
mastodon ” with a vengeance. 

Secondly, we are going to be even yet more sceptical on another 
point, which is assumed all along without any proof, We mem 
the existence of a demand for University extension on any such 
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= gould justify the experiment now proposed. What 


ment involves We will show further on. Surely it was, however, 
while to make it probable that the extended accommodation 

‘s likely to be wanted and used. Where is the proof of an existing 
pone | ? It is generally assumed that the lower branches of the 
ed professions, attorneys and apothecaries, are likely to accept 
Jy the opportunity of an academic course. The notion, at 
rate, is plausible that, if anywhere, we should find the sup- 
demand existing here. Have the attorneys and apothecaries— 
former in particular, who know well how to make their wants 
feltshown, by petitioning, their wish for such an opportunity ? 
Isthere any trace of their urgency in the arguments used in support 
of the Bill? We have been quite unable to detect any such 
ing. Nay, when the matter is looked at with reference to the 
time of life at which youths embark in those professions, the demand 
seems Clearly inconsistent with professional and academic habits, as 
fixed by usage. The University course is adapted for those who 
can devote to it not less than three years, perhaps four, commencing 
atabout eighteen. Youths intending to be solicitors or medical men 
ge found, with the most insignificant exceptions, to devote those 
to the special study of their professions, or to the initial steps 

of learning the practice of them. They have their own examinations 
connected with those professions to prepare for, and for this prepa- 
mation their minds areno more than duly ripe. The inevitable stages 
of study, or of gaining practical knowledge, which usher them into 
ssional life, occupy the years which a University course 
would claim. Those stages cannot be taken in the years before 
eighteen, which we assume as the time for matriculation. Neither 
could they, we may safely presume, without detriment to profes- 
sional prospects, be postponed until after the close of the University 
course. However we may endeavour to adjust the claims of these 


any 


two, the University course of study and the professional one, each | 


must occupy its appointed time, and neither can be a substitute 
for the other. To complete them both would postpone till three 
later at the least the legal or medical student’s entry into 
essional life. And here we have to observe that, as University 
extension is sought almost wholly in favour of a supposed poorer 
or humbler class of students, who are presumed to be deterred from 
University studies by the expenses which attend them, if the cost 
in money makes them hesitate, the cost in time is an expense 
which they could still less afford. Of all outlays upon a son which 
aman feels who is not in easy circumstances, that of having the 
young man upon his hands till he is two-and-twenty would be 
the heaviest tax. How many of those who cannot afford the 
money cost can afford the years of unremunerative labour applied 
to books? This is the practical question which, we fear, hanbons 
overlooked. There is a solution to it which some might be ready 
to suggest—that of altering the University course so as to square 
with the necessity of the supposed poor students’ taking it, if at 
all, earlier. But this would be damaging to the Universities 
without at all benefiting, or rather while deluding, the intended 
objects of the favour shown. The Universities would be reduced 
to do the work which is amply done at public schools and 
mar schools. The latter would lose some of their most hope- 
pupils prematurely, in order that they might be attracted to 
the former while crude and unfit for it. The students would be 
deluded with the show and the name, without the substance, of 
a University course and a University degree. The B.A. would be 
reduced to the standard of the A.A.—nay, the latter would pro- 
bably soon become the more valuable credential of the two. In 
order to make this more evident, suppose the University course 
80 far modified that a youth might begin it at sixteen and end 
it at eighteen. We venture to say that he would have fared 
intellectually better if he had continued up to the latter age 
at any school of good mark in his own neighbourhood—and 
few are without schools good enough—and 
concluded his career there by passing the University local 
examination for senior students. The wholeness and unbroken 
continuity of such a school course would ensure an economy 
of the student’s time which would be impossible were he to 
quit it at sixteen and plunge into a new system. ‘The dislo- 
cation of mental habits involved in such a change would place 
all but the most powerful or precocious minds at a great dis- 
advantage. And after all, if a boy finds the mental pabulwm most 
fitted for his age at a good local school, he would change for the 
Worse in order to come under that looser manipulation which 
Professors and Tutors alike administer as compared with school- 
teaching, You cannot alter the capacity of a boy of sixteen by 
changing the place of his studies, and putting him under a larger 
system with a grander name. The A.A. would have gone on in 
his course of natural development, the B.A. of eighteen would 
have been damaged in growth by transplanting. 
Thirdly, we think that the analogy of the Scotch Universities 
misled many into supporting this Bill from insufficient infor- 
mation. The want of public schools of a sufticiently high mark 
forces the Universities in Scotland to do what corresponds to the 
work of the two or three higher forms in our local seminaries. 
We think the Scotch would gladly, if they could, raise up such a 
class of public schools as would relieve the Universities of their 
burden, We have no doubt, at any rate, of that feeling as existing 
m the minds of the Professors. Probably some particular fields of 
study form exceptions to the rule. For instance, at Glasgow, we 
ueve, the engineer class of students are generally of an age 
quite as advanced as our own undergraduates of Oxford or Cam- 
¢. But, on the whole, the average run of students are what 
We should call boys, It is a sad thing to see men of such # stamp 


as Professors Thompson, Blackie, and others who could easily be 
named, spending their energies on this sort of material. But this 
is what our Professors would have to do if they endeavoured to do 
their duty towards the new class of students who would be 
introduced by an altered standard and a reduced age. Another 

int which has been overlooked is that, among the Scotch 

niversities, Edinburgh and Glasgow at any rate are seated 
in populous cities—the latter the centre, or nearly so, of the 
densest population, at any rate up to a recent census, in the 
United Kingdom. Thus the student class can be to a great extent 
recruited from lads living in their own homes, and the question of 
lodgings for such does not arise. The influx of members so obtained 
would be impossible under any other local circumstances. In order to 
make thrive on English ground Universities which should resemble 
the Scotch, they should be planted in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. 

The considerations which we have mentioned would probably 
reduce the numbers who could attend lectures at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as lodgers, to a very insignificant handful, unless far greater 
changes, involving an academic revolution, were to follow. if 
there were a prospect of a | influx of such lodger students 
forming a community side by side with the collegiate, the ques- 
tion would arise how far the two classes could safely coexist. 
| In the middle age of Oxford the system was one. Few colleges 
existed, and those few had gained .othing of the strength, social 


| influence, and privileges which they have since acquired. We do 
| not mean by “one” absolutely unvarying in the regulation of 
| details. But the ample influence of the Church and the orders 
| fell upon all alike, and, if it did not remove all disparities, 
| yet made them insignificant as compared with resemblances. At 
| the Scotch Universities the system is one. At the London Uni- 
| versity it is one. At Oxford or at Cambridge, if Mr. Ewart's 
| Bill passes and answers the expectations of its promoters, the 
| system will be twofold, and it will, taking a rough line, be one 
system for the rich and another for the We have consider- 
able confidence in the genial frankness and general freedom from 
class prejudices of English youth, but we must say that a system 
could hardly be devised more calculated to draw out whatever less 
| amiable qualities may be latent in them than such a juxtaposition. 
We do not, however, think that the system of lodging-houses will 
be more efficacious than that of private halls. It will probably be 
a coup mangué. And while this probability enables us to console 
the University authorities, who seem to be alarmed as to its con- 
sequences, it may serve also to convince the promoters of the Bill 
that they are likely to gain only a nominal, and not a material, ad- 
vantage from their success, if it be achieved. If any one refuses to 
believe that a couple of thousand students apiece, on the average, is 
all that England can furnisli Oxford and Cambridge now, while in 
the fourteenth century she furnished them together with, say, even 
ten ortwelve thousand, and if any one thinks that a restrictive policy 
is the chief cause of the difference, let him ponder well that 
is involved in the absence of the orders and their monasteries, 
and the presence amongst us of the public schools, 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


a lay Pope of the Evangelical section of the Church of 
England and the Archbishop of Canterbury have come into 
collision. The subject of dispute is of course that on which it is 
the policy of his Lordship to embitter, and of his Grace to heal, 
existing differences. The Ritual, which in point of fact is the 
Vestment, question has been taken up by Lord Shaftesbury. He 
has, as he thinks, a prior right to deal with it. Lord Shaftesbury 
introduced a measure of that curt and sw and almost tyran- 
nical kind known as “short Bills,” simply to cut the throat of the 
matter. On and after a certain day the clergy are to wear, or not 
| to wear, in their public ministrations, what Lord Shaftesbury and 
| his friends like or dislike. Nothing can be easier or plainer. Six 
| lines do the whole business, and cut the wrangle short. The onl 

| error in this summary mode of dealing with a question is that it 
altogether mistakes its nature. We are not going into the subject of 
the revival of ceremonialism. We may admit, as we do, that it was 
a great blunder to make it prominent, and that the extreme party 
who have revived disused vestments have much to answer for. 
But we must do them, or rather the facts of the case, simple justice. 
What they said was that certain strange and novel practices were not 
somuch permitted as prescribed. Their contention was that, these 
things being ordered and commanded, they could not without a 
breach of conscience disobey their obligation to perform them. On 
the other hand, it was replied that these very things, so far from 
being prescribed by law, were forbidden by law. And, as a matter 
of fact, legal opinion was divided on the point. Common sense, as 
well as precedent, seemed to require that this preliminary question 
should be first settled ; or, if all the legal processes in the kingdom 
were found incapable of solving it, that it should be declared to be 
insoluble. And surely the opponents of the revival might have 
waited for this solemn judgment. If authority in the final 
appeal pronounced them to be all along illegal, an Act oe 
what was illegal would be absurd; but if they were pronoun 
legal, Lord Shaftesbury’s “ee Act would be only a de- 
claration that the ceremonialists were the true and loyal sons of 
the Church, for what could he — to prohibit but what was 
already permitted? Anyhow, Lord Shaftesbury’s “short Bill” 
pending inquiry was a paralogism both in morals and legislation. 
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The means adopted to settle the preliminary question of the 
legality or illegality of the vestments and ceremonies was the 
issue of the Royal Commission of Inquiry. On this Commission 
Lord Shaftesbury was invited to sit. He declined; Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s mind and manner is, not to inquire, but to act. He knows 
that he lacks the judicial temper. He is a dictator, not an 
adviser. He is a ruler, not a judge. With a lofty scorn he 
rejects all paltry considerations of what is, as a man has a right to 
do whose more sublime vocation is to settle what shall be. Lord 
Shaftesbury entertains a very low opinion of the Royal Com- 
missioners. They are partial, passionate, unjust, pledged, and 
committed. Lord Shaftesbury has none of these qualities. He 
only wants immediate legislation. All that he asks is to hang 
the man, and those whose tastes lie that way may judge him 
afterwards. This is the substance of what he urged in the House 
of Lords on Monday night. And he did not stand alone. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Waldegrave, even exceeded in violence his 
lay friend. Just as Calvin, in whose steps, in more ways than one, 
Bishop Waldegrave is a worthy follower, burnt Servetus, so this 
ultra-Protestant would revive the policy of Torquemada, “ Prompt 
legislation ” is the Carlisle slogan. 

The immediate occasion which brought out these ultra-vigorous 
sentiments from Lord Shaftesbury and the Bishop of Carlisle was 
a letter written by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he 
informed certain clergymen that “Convocation will be duly con- 
sulted upon the matters submitted to the Royal Commission, 
before Parliament shall make any enactment upon them.” This 
the Archbishop said merely as declaratory of the precedent on 
which Parliament had hitherto acted. This observation the Earl 
and the Bishop exaggerate and intensify into a very different 
expression. The Archbishop said, in effect, that Convocation 
would, in the usual order of things, deliberate upon any pro- 
posed changes in the Book of Common Prayer, which is quite 
another thing from saying—which is the Shaftesbury and Carlisle 
gloss on it—that Convocation must and shall be consulted, and 
that without its assent and consent Parliamentary legislation is 
null and void. Earl Derby very tersely pointed out the dis- 
tinction. “It is perfectly competent for Parliament to take any 
course it may think fit. But I think it desirable that Convo- 
cation should have an early opportunity for expressing its opinion 
upon any important change which is contemplated with regard to 
Church matters.” About the competency and power of Parlia- 
ment to do whatever, in its wisdom or lack of wisdom, it may 
think fit, no human being could for a moment doubt. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is not so absurdly ignorant as to deny the 
omnipotence of Parliament to behead every red-haired man to- 
morrow. ‘The limits to Parliamentary power are none, Pro- 
vidence is said to be debarred from unconditional power only in one 
point—namely, that it cannot make undone things that are done ; 
and so perhaps Parliamentary competence could scarcely make 
a Shaftesbury mild or a Waldegrave sensible. The only question 
is whether Parliament itself has not always seen the distinction 
between its power and its policy. As to the matter of fact, is- 
sue seems to have been joined by the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal on Monday night. The Archbishop said that the 
present Prayer-Book was settled by Parliament and Convocation ; 
and he added that after the Savoy Conference of 1661, the 
alterations made in the Prayer-Book, originated by a Royal 
Commission, were adopted by Convocation; and more recently 
that, in the matter of the terms of the Act of Subscription, the 
changes made two or three years ago were canvassed and ap- 
proved in Convocation. Lord Shaftesbury, on the other hand, 
argues that the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. was estab- 
lished without consulting Convocation; and that the Prayer- 
Book of Elizabeth “which remained in use till the Protec- 
torate”’—which it did not, as it was modified under James 
after the Hampton Court Conference—was passed by Parliament 
against the advice of the Spiritual Lords, and without consulting 
Convocation. That is to say, what Lord Shaftesbury wants is the 
high-handed policy of Protector Somerset and Cecil. In other 
words, he wants to revive the old Tudor supremacy. If precedent 
is to be followed in this way, no argument can be sustained against 
a similar exercise of Royal and Parliamentary authority by Queen 
Mary. The Queen and Parliament reconciled the nation to Rome 
just in the same way, on the same principles, and by the same 
exercise of the same authority, as Protector Somerset is said to 
have authorized the second Reformed Prayer-Book. We may 
note, in passing, that it is not quite so certain that Convocation 
was not consulted about this book of 1552. But there is another 
precedent which Lord Shaftesbury did not examine, and which 
the Archbishop might have seasonably referred to, as embodying 
not only the precedent, but the principles and authority, of the most 
liberal Churchman in the most liberal era of our history, and in 
the very heyday of Whig and Revolution principles. The men 
of 1688—and it will be a duty and satisfaction to Earl Russell 
once more to quote, and of course to follow, my Lord Somers— 
were in favour of, and actually adopted, the course which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and the Bishop of Carlisle think so mean, com- 
promising, and time-serving. The Latitudinarians—as they were 
then called—of the day were dissatisfied with the Prayer-Book 
of 1662. By their influence a Royal Commission was appointed, 
consisting mostly of the friends of innovation; and if the Arch- 
bishop of York, and those who hint that the present Com- 
mission is one-sided, want to see a real partisan Commission, 
they have only to look over the constitution of William III.’s 
Royal Commission, This Commission reported and recommended 


—as everybody, we should have thought, knows—all 
changes ; other things, that callocts should 
lated into high-polite English. Then, as now, there were 
“ dissenters,” but not Bishops or lay Popes, “ who wished 
to settle all matters in Parliament ;” but “the House of Lords 
joined the House of Commons in addressing the Crown, that 
Your —7 would, as soon as conveniently may be, issue 
your writs for — Convocations to be advised with in 
ecclesiastical matters.” This address was backed by Tillot- 
son, himself favourable to the pro changes, because 
“the settlement of such matters in Parliament would give 
colour to the Romanist cavil of a Parliamentary Church,” 
And it is a mere matter of history that the disapprobation of Con- 
vocation in 1688-89 prevented the changes being authorized 
by Parliament, a result which Burnet himself—the most 
prominent, and eager advocate for the changes — admit 
when the excitement had passed away, to be the very best 
thing that could have happened. His words are:— For, by 
all the judgment we could afterwards make, if we had car- 
ried the alterations they would have done us more harm than 
ood.” It will be observed by those who, like the Bishop of 

ondon, are disposed to act fairly, that such precedents as this are 
alone apt; for the cavil adopted from the Dean of Westminster, 
that out of 2,000 pages of statutes relating to the Church, only 
seven enactments appear to have received the sanction of Conyo- 
cation, amounts to nothing when it is discovered, as is the fact, 
that the seven statutes are on the most important matters of 
doctrine and ritual, while the rest of the 2,000 pages of Mr, 
Stephen’s bulky book is filled with the leather oak prunella of 
Church Building Acts, District Parishes Acts, Pluralities and 
Residence Acts, and statutes of the strictest local interest, which 
certainly were not referred, as they were not worth referring, to 
Convocation. 

So much for the precedent. As to the policy and expediency of 
consulting Convocation, the Bishop of London was right enough 
in observing that Convocation has of late years assumed a very 
different position—and it is one of which so liberal a Churchman as 
Bishop Tait “ heartily approves ”—from that which it occupied in 
former times, That Convocation should be consulted few will 
deny; that it should be deferred to is a consideration which, pace 
Lord Shaftesbury, it will be time enough to consider when we 
know what the Royal Commission has to say. In deference to 
Lord Shaftesbury’s party, and to prevent a separation and disruption 
of the Church, the law was stretched to the very uttermost in the 
Gorham case. The extreme Ritualists—and their following is con- 
temptible neither in numbers, nor influence, nor learning of a sort, 
nor even in sincerity—openly threaten some sort, if not of schism, at 
least of separation. To wait a month or two, and to avert such a 
calamity, would be the dictate of prudence, charity, courtesy, and 
common sense. It is needless to add that nothing will induce 
Lord Shaftesbury to do that which such simple motives suggest. 


TITHE. 


it is perhaps too much to expect that there ever can be a 
debate, in Parliament or elsewhere, about ecclesiastical 
property, without the old fallacy being brought up again, that 
at some mysterious time ecclesiastical property in England was 
taken from one religious community and given to another, 
If some one would only tell us the date and title of the Act 
of Parliament by which certain property was, as the common 
hrase runs, transferred from the Church of Rome to the 
hurch of England, we would at once give in. Unluckily, 
we ourselves, after a certain amount of study of the events 
of the thirty or forty years which are commonly jumbled 
together under the name of “the Reformation,” have been quite 
unable to light upon the particular statute which we suppose is 
intended. Till we are enlightened on this point, we must look 
upon the Church of England in the year 1600.as, legally and his- 
torically, the same body as the Church of England in the year 
1500, and we must leave it to theologians to settle whether, 
between those years, any particular act of Crown, Parliament, or 
Convocation did or did not make a theological barrier between 
the Church of the later and the Church of the earlier date. 
We presume that no candid Roman Catholic, no divine of 
the school of Dr. Lingard and Dr. Oliver, would deny that 
Archbishop Bancroft had a good legal claim to the estates, 
precedence, and so forth, which had belonged to Archbishop 
Warham. That is all that we want. We do not for a moment 
deny the power of Parliament to do what it pleases, Aa 
Act to transfer the estates of the see of Canterbury—if the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have left it any estates—to the 
High Priest of the Mormons, if such a dignitary exists, might 
be very foolish and very wicked, and might reflect indehble 
shame on every member who voted for it. But it would be 
perfectly valid, and no good citizen would be justified in resist- 
ing it. 
any analogous character was passed at any time between the 
years 1500 and 1600. We are now talking wholly of Ingland; 
Ireland is another question. In England nothing is plainer than 
that the existing Bishops, Priests, and Deacons derive theit 
temporal position and their spiritual succession from the Bishops 
and Priests who lived before 1500. The only objection is that 
of the Roman Catholic—one thoroughly good from his point 
of view—that the temporal position is undeniable, but that the 


All that we assert is the historical fact that no Act of 
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~ itual succession is a sham, because orders conferred in a state 
eo tion from the centre of unity at Rome are no orders at 
all. The case of Ireland is certainly different. The case put by 
Dr. Brady and Mr. Froude touches not merely the spiritual vali- 
«but the historical fact, of the Irish Episcopal succession. We 
are not clear that the question is of the importance which seems 
to be attached to it on both sides; yet, till the controversy is 
ed, it makes at least a provisional distinction between the 
English and the Irish Church. The English Church, as the Angli- 
can thinks, washed its face, and, as the Roman Catholic thinks, 
dirtied its face, at some time between 1500 and 1600. But its 
nal identity remains indisputable. The present Roman Ca- 
tholic body in omer may be theologically the only orthodox 
communion in Eng and, but that it is historically the successor of 
the ancient English Church no candid and well-informed Roman 
Catholic will affirm. That the present Roman Catholic body in 
Ireland is the successor, both historically and theologically, of the 
ancient Irish Church may be asserted, perhaps not with absolute 
certainty, but with a fair show of reason. 

We make these remarks to show that we are fully aware of 
the distinction which must be drawn in all these inquiries be- 
tween the two branches of what is called the United Church 
of England and Ireland. The case of the one is perfectly clear ; 
the case of the other is at least doubtful. In the late debate on 
the Irish Church in the House of Lords, one speaker alone, in 
the person of the Duke of Argyll, at all touched on the ques- 
tion of the succession of the Irish Church. And he touched 
on it only to express his satisfaction that it had not been 
touched upon by other speakers. It has in fact but little 
bearing on the practical question, and we should not have 
noticed it at all, had not the Duke of Argyll gone on to use 
language about a transfer of property from one ecclesiastical 
body to another which seemed meant to apply to England as 
well astoIreland. Against this historical contusion, especially 
when it appears in such a quarter, it is needful to keep up a 
constant protest. But the Duke of Argyll’s speech was more re- 
markable for a distinction which he drew between tithe and other 
ecclesiastical property, which distinction seems to us to be quite 
untenable. Land occupied by ecclesiastical owners the Duke 
seemed to look upon as strictly property, while tithe he spoke of 
as a tax more immediately under the control of the State. Now 
the great truth which it is so difficult to realize in these matters 
is that one thing is not more under the control of the State than 
another. Parliament is, and must be, omnipotent; it has, and 
must have, exactly the same control over property of all kinds, 
individual and corporate, ecclesiastical and temporal. That is to 
say, Parliament can deal with all of them just as it pleases, 
limited only by its own sense of what is right and expedient. The 
tight of the State to deal with ae property or ecclesiastical 
property does not arise from anything special in the nature of 
those kinds of property, but —_ from its inherent right to deal 
with all or. The only difference is that cases in which it is 
right and expedient to deal with ecclesiastical or other corporate 
property occur much more commonly than cases in which it is 
right and expedient to deal with private property. Now tithe is 
undoubtedly property, just as much as any other sort of pro- 
perty. The Duke of Argyll talks almost as if tithe were a 
tax paid to the State, which the State then conferred on some 
ecclesiastical body. ut tithe is not a tax periodically voted by 
Parliament, and whose existence depends on its appearance or 
non-appearance in a budget. ‘Tithe, in every case where tithe is 
paid, is distinctly the property of the tithe-owner; it is property 
subject, like all other property, to the general omnipotence of 
Parliament, but it is not a fund at the immediate disposal of 
Parliament, as the Duke of Argyll seems to think. It must not 
be forgotten that a large portion of tithe is the property of 
laymen ; we may almost take for granted that the Duke of Argyll 
is a tithe-owner himself. But it is quite impossible to draw 
any distinction between tithe held by a layman and tithe held 
by a clergyman or an ecclesiastical corporation. The nature of 
the income is exactly the same in both cases; the process of 
aggre and the tithe-payer are exactly the same in both cases. 

a tithe rent-charge paid to the Duke of Argyll or any other 
Jayman is the property of that layman, a tithe rent-charge 
paid to the parson of the parish or to a Bishop, Chapter, or 
College is equally the property of the ecclesiastical or corporate 
owner. Parliament, in its omnipotence, may in either case relieve 
the tithe-payer from the payment, or ordain the transfer of the 
payment to some other quarter. But till Parliament thinks fit to 
do so, the tenure of the lay and of the ecclesiastical owner is 
exactly the same. ‘The title of each is derived from the law, and 
holds good till the law is altered. 

The origin of tithe does not affect the matter. The payment 
of tithe, nce preached by the clergy as a moral duty, 
peey came to be enforced by the temporal law. As soon as 

e claim of this or that corporation sole or aggregate to the tithe 
of this or that piece of ground became a right which the temporal 
law would enforce, so soon tithe became, in the strictest sense, 
property. Whether the proprietor be a layman or an ecclesiastical 
Corporation makes no difierence in the nature of the right. The 
only difference is that Parliament is, naturally and rightly, more 
shy of using its abstract omnipotence in the case of” the layman 

it is in the case of the ecclesiastical corporation. Tithe 
elonging to the Duke of Argyll is less likely to be alienated than 
tithe belonging to a Rector or a Bishop. But whatever right 
Parliament has over one it has equally over the other. 


The identity of lay and clerical ownership of tithe eee also 
in a more special way. When laymen began to hold tithe, the 
theory was, not that the tithe was alienated from ecclesiastical 
ownership, but that ecclesiastical ownership was conferred on 
laymen. Monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies had obtained 
the rectories of parishes. The corporation took on itself the duties, 
and with the duties assumed the revenues—tithe, lands, houses, 
whatever it might be—attached to the rectory. Those duties in- 
cluded the performance of divine service and the maintenance of 
the chancel. The former object was gradually provided for in most 
cases by the endowment of separate vicarages ; but it was long held 
that, if the endowment of a Vicar was insufficient, he could claim 
an increase at the hands of the Rector. Lawyers would probably 
hold that this right has been lost by non-user. But, if it is lost, it 
is lost equally whether the Rector be lay or ecclesiastical; if it 
exists, it exists equally whether the Rector be lay or ecclesiastical. 
The obligation to repair the chancel confessedly exists equally in 
either case. For the tenure of the property is the same in both 
cases. The lay holder of a rectory has the same rights and the 
same duties as a prebendary whose corps is formed by a rectory. 
The rectories in the hands of monastic bodies passed at the 
Dissolution to the Crown and its grantees, but they passed charged 
with whatever burdens they were charged with while in the 
hands of the monks. The rectories in the hands of other eccle- 
siastical bodies remain in their hands still, except so far as they 
have been transferred, as they largely have been, to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. But be the rector a layman, an ecclesiastical 
corporation, an academical College, or the Kcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, not a shadow of difference can be made out between the 
tenures of these several owners. The Duke of Argyll would pro- 
bably look on rectorial tithe in his own hands as property ; if so, 
rectorial tithe in the hands of an ecclesiastical corporation or of 
the parson of the parish is equally property. 

Tithe, in fact, he been something like a seignorial right, 
capable of being held by owners of any sort. Its special character 
as being, in whatever hands, an ecclesiastical property charged with 
ecclesiastical burdens, does not affect the tithe-payer. To him 
it is a charge on his land, like any other charge. As a right held 
by one man over the land of another, it has a certain vexatious 
character about it. It is property, and its existence is always con- 
sidered in estimating the value of the land burdened with it. 
It is no way a tax or a fraud on the land-owner, who buys or 
inherits his land subject to it; still there is something unpleasant 
in the feeling that any man has any rights over the freehold of 
another. It is more satisfactory to hold one’s land free of all dues 
whether to Rectors or Lords of Manors. It is therefore always 
a gain when tithe, or any other similar due, can be extinguished, 
as in many parishes it has been. In many cases, the former tithe- 
owner has received land of his own in exchange for his rights over 
the land of others. For, of course, tithe being property, the 
tithe-owner, if he loses his tithe, has a just claim to compensation 
in some other shape. But he has thateclaim only because his 
tithe is property, and his tithe is property equally whether he be 
the Duke of Argyll, the Dean and Chapter of A., or the Rev. B. C. 
parson of the parish. Parliament can confiscate the property of 
any of them by virtue of its omnipotence, but, till it exerts its 
omnipotence, they are all equally sate. 


PIUS IX. AND THE BISHOPS. 


IUS IX. has been “at home,” if it is not irreverent to say so, 
during the last few days, to guests of all orders, ranks, 
countries, colours, and nationalities. Cardinal, patriarch, prelate, 
priest, and layman—from the highest dignitaries ot the Church to the 
swarthy ecclesiastic ignorant of Italian, on whom the Holy Father 
remarked sotto voce, as he gave his benediction, Figiio mio, come 
sei brutto—have knelt before his throne. Some tive hundred 
bishops swelled the gorgeous procession that defiled on St. Peter's 
Day past the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, twenty thousand 
priests are said to have been present at the canonization, and, if 


we may trust the reporters, one hundred thousand voices blended in ~ 


the chant of the Ze Deum, as it rolled along the echoing aisles of 
the first cathedral of Christendom. The late Mr. Thackeray was 
not ashamed to confess himself overpowered when he witnessed, 
five years ago, a less imposing spectacle within the walls of that 
same basilica. And the visitor, whether he be Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, cleric or layman, may well be forgiven if, in the natural 
enthusiasm of such a moment, he forgets all the controversies 
which have divided and still divide the Christian world, 
all the political questions which are still pressing for solution in 
Italy, and remembers only that he is in a Christian temple, 
joining in the grandest act of world-wide homage offered to the 
Christian’s God. He must, indeed, be above or beneath the 
average level of humanity who could listen unmoved beneath the 
stately dome of Michael Angelo to the weird, unearthly melody 
of the Zu es Petrus, wafted from the Papal choristers, as the 
Pontiff, reverenced alike for his position and his virtues, is borne 
aloft in act of benediction through the crowd of prostrate wor- 
shippers. It does not need the ringing clearness of Pio Nono’s 
musical intonation, or the recollection of the merits and the mis- 
fortunes which have endeared him through a long pontificate 
to the hearts of so many of his spiritual subjects, to give solemnity 
to a scene which none who have witnessed it are ever likely to for- 
get. Nor are we disposed to meet such a sentiment with the 
cynical rejoinder which Sir Walter Scott complained of, when asked 
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what he had gained by travelling to London to see a coronation. 
“They are treacherous guides, the feelings,” is, no doubt, often 
true enough, though the suggestion is usually apt to emanate 
from a somewhat unamiable quarter, and the man who is abso- 
lutely impervious to their influence was not unfairly described by 
the old Greek philosopher as either a brute or a divinity. It is 
not, however, so much to the solemn ceremonial at St. Peter's, 
which has been abundantly dwelt upon in the columns of our 
daily contemporaries, that we would call attention now, as to 
some of the incidents, less picturesque, but of graver practical 
moment, which followed and grew out of it. 

Of the announced intention of the Pope to hold a General 
Council next year we have previously had occasion to speak. It 
is rumoured that fifteen propositions of the recent Syllabus are 
intended to be submitted to the assemblage when it meets; and 
as that singular compilation contains a large assortment both of 
statements that are truisms and of statements that are, in the esti- 
mation of most people, not true, it would be easy to make such 
a selection as would provoke either the smiles or the pugnacity 
of the reverend fathers. The design of extracting a definition 
of the Pope’s infallibility, in which the English bishops, or 
some of them, are said to have taken the lead, has evident! 
for the present been abandoned, probably from the opposition it 
encountered. And if another floating rumour be correct, which 
may be taken for what it is worth, that the “orthodox” Greek 
bishops are to be invited to the forthcoming Council, and that, 
if invited, they mean to come, there will be very smail chance 
of passing such a decree then. ‘The Greeks, if we are not 
mistaken, have been summoned to all former synods of the 
kind till the Council of Trent. To that they were not in- 
vited, though the English bishops were, who of course refused 
to go. Itis far from impossible that Pius [X., who has already, 
for the first time in three centuries, signalized his pontificate by 
the promulgation of a new dogma, may have conceived the 
notion of rendering it still further illustrious by restoring the 
Eastern “schismatics” to the obedience of faith. Some suggestion 
of the kind was thrown out in one of his earliest Encyclicals, 
which, however, did not meet with any very friendly response. 
Nor do the present xelations of the Roman and Russian Courts 
look promising for a renewal of the attempt. But on what may 
happen in December, 1868, it would be premature to dogmatize 
now. What has been said and done by the bishops of the Latin 
Church who are at present collected in the Vatican is before us 
in black and white ; and, considering especially that their address 
to the Pope is stated not to satisfy the more extreme members 
of the hierarchy, who had prepared another and a stronger one, 
we may be permitted to express some surprise at its contents. It is 
amusing to tind that the three critical clauses of the address pro- 
posed by Archbishop Manning for signature—one being a vehe- 
ment denunciation of the Czar, another of Victor Emmanuel, and 
the third a high laudation of the Roman ~— for their attach- 
ment to the temporal Yovernment of the Pope—were at once 
rejected by thos. of the bishops most directly cognizant of the 
facts referred to, and who had practical reasons for abstaining from 
talking nonsense about them. The English bishops present are 
said to have all voted in the majority against their primate. But 
to return to the address actually presented. We pass over the 
opening assurances of devotion to the Pope and of assent to 
whatever he teaches, confirmed by the very strange application 
of St. Peter’s words, “We cannot but speak those things we 
have seen and heard,” to the necessity of the bishops saying 
whatever the Pope has said before them. The next statement, 
“Never has your voice been silent,” is one that nobody who 
has watched the unwearied loquacity of Pius 1X.’s exceedingly 
communicative pontificate will be disposed to question. Perhaps 
there are some undutiful children who may think it would have 
been better if their spiritual Father had been more mindful of 
Mr. Carlyle’s maxim that if “ speech is silvern, silence is golden ” ; 
but at all events he will be gratified to learn that none of his 
bishops share that profane delusion. It may be an instructive 
lesson in the diversity of human opinion that, about the same time 
that Murphy was instructing his audience at Birmingham how 
the confessional ruins moral purity and destroys the peace of 
families, the assembled prelates at Rome were thanking the Pope 
for teaching ‘those things which are salutary and necessary, as 
well to individuals and Christian families as to civil society.” 
The more crucial portion of the address, however, is what follows, 
where the bishops declare that, believing “ Peter has spoken 
by the mouth of Pius,” they “speak, confirm, and declare ” what- 
ever Pius has spoken, and reject whatever he has rejected. And 
then comes, curiously enough, the very same extract from the 
decree of the Council of Florence, with the very same omission of 
its most distinctive and characteristic clause, which we had occa- 
sion to comment upon the other day in the address of English 
Roman Catholics to the Pope. Is this an accidental coincidence, 
or is it possible that both documents proceed from a common 
authorship? Another address is reported to be in circulation 
among the bishops, calling upon the Great Powers of Europe to 
restore to the Holy See the provinces formerly belonging to it, 
and now incorporated with the Italian Kingdom. It is creditable 
to the common sense of the right reverend fathers that this latter 
document has as yet received “ but an inconsiderable number of 
signatures.” And, indeed, our surprise at the tone of the address 
which the whole body of them have subscribed is sensibly dimin- 
ished when we learn of what elements that body is composed. 
The immense majority are supplied, it appears, by France, Spain 


Italy, and Portugal—that is, by the countries where Ultramon 
influences are paramount—while there are comparatively few 
Holland and Switzerland ; and from Germany, where alone Catho. 
licism has been brought into friendly relations with science 
the movements of modern thought, there are but four—tyo from 
Austria, and two from Prussian Poland. In fact, to all intents 
aud purposes, the liberal party in the Church of Rome was not 
represented at all in the Conclave. It remains to be seen whether 
it will demand a hearing in the forthcoming Council. The 
numerical weight of the Italian Episcopate, which is hugely dig. 
proportionate to that of any other Roman Catholic provines 
would hardly avail in a really free-speaking assembly agains 
the authority of those who can contribute arguments as well as 
votes. 

But the bishops have not had an exclusive monopoly of aduly 
tion. It. seems that lay addresses of devotion to the Pope from 
a hundred Italian cities have been presented by Count Boschetti, tg 
which His Holiness — by assuring the deputation that he 
should ever condemn Italian unity, “a unity without charity, 
without justice,” and, as one report adds, “a unity cursed by 
God.” This protest against accomplished facts was hailed, we 
are told, by the audience with enthusiastic applause, and ‘ln 
of “ Cursed, cursed! Long live the Holy Father!” The Council 
of Trent dissolved amid cries of “ Anathema to all heretics.” But 


the anathemas did more to establish heresy than to extinguish it,’ 


And if Italian unity were in any danger of dissolving, thes 
impotent curses would only help to cement it. We can have no 
hesitation in accepting the assurance of Pius IX. that he hag 
always loved Italy, and prayed for her happiness. It is more hig 
misfortune than his fault that his liberal instincts have neve 
been allowed fair play, and the evil counsellors who surround his 
throne have bullied or cajoled him into believing that he must be 
false to his country if he would be faithful to his Church. The 
eighteenth centenary of the Martyrdom of St. Peter is an o 
tunity which a really vigorous Pontiff, like Hildebrand or — 
cent IIL, who could discern the signs of the times, would not 
have let slip. By recognising how much must be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of the situation, he would have laid a firmer grasp on all 
that could be successfully retained. No later Pope has so thoroug! 
and so deservedly commanded the reverence of Christendom as 
Gregory the Great, who was not slow to proclaim himself the 
subject of the civil power. There is a story of Leo X. remarking, 
with quiet complacency, that the successor of St. Peter could 
no longer say, “ Silver and gold have I none”; to which his 
interlocutor very happily replied, “ Neither can he say to the 
lame, ‘Arise and walk.’” If temporal sovereignty is a neces- 
sity for the Papacy of the nineteenth century, there must have 
been something very superior, or very defective, about the Papacy 
of the sixth, We are told, again, that the traditional precedent 
which for several centuries has confined the Papal dignity to 
Italians is to be broken through. But how can a foreigner be 
elected to the princedom of an Italian State ? 

There is indeed one aspect of the subject which could as little 
have been absent from the minds as it could have found place in 
the words of the lay or episcopal visitors of His Holiness; St 
Peter, according to the Roman tradition, was Pope for twenty-five 
years, and none of his successors have reigned, or, it is piously 
believed, will ever reign, so long. Before the time for the proposed 
Council arrives, Pius LX. will have entered on the twenty-thint 
year of his pontificate ; and it is very unlikely, even should he live 
till then, that he would be able, with his infirm health, to preside 
over such an assembly. The exertion of delivering his Allocution 
the other day greatly overtaxed his powers. hether a new 
Pope would be equally desirous of appealing tc the ecclesiastical 
Parliament which Popes have usually loved as well as the Stuarts 
loved the Parliament of England, and whether, if he did, he would 
invoke its aid in the interests of the party who at present guide 
the counsels of the Vatican, are questions which it would be idle 
speculate upon. But we can easily understand why those who 
wished to secure against all future dispute their cardinal doctrine of 

*apal infallibility should have schemed to carry the point at onee by 
a coup de main, and we may pardon them some feeling of soreness 
when they find themselves checkmated by the decision eventually 
adopted to postpone the Council for at least another twelvemonth. 


THE ORISSA FAMINE. 
II. 


At the end of November, 1865, the period to which we brought 
down the narrative of the Orissa famine last week, the people, 
“ shut up in .. narrow province between pathless jungles and a 
impracticable sea, were in the condition of passengers in a ship 
without provisions.” Whatever help they might stand in need af 
could only come to them from without, and the single question ® 
be determined was from what source it was to come. The fi 
authorities at Calcutta trusted to importation by private traders, 
and if the neighbouring provinces had been in possession of their 
normal supply of grain the Board of Revenue might have been 
right in its belief. It was just at this point, however, that the 
extent of the scarcity made itself felt. There was so active # 
demand for rice throughout the Bengal Presidency that the prices 
in Orissa, though they meant starvation to the inhabitants them- 
selves, were still insufficient to tempt importation. Consequ 
the cut-and-dried political economy of the Board of Revenue was 
wholly inapplicable to the circumstances, and on the very 
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dey made the Report we spoke of last week, Mr. Barlow tele- 
ed from Pooree to the effect that deaths from starvation 

on the increase, that public aid was wanting, and that grain 

be better than money. In answer to this appeal the 
Government determined to send 250 bags—about eighteen tons— 
of rice by # coasting steamer. But Orissa lies out of the ordinary 
of trade, and the owners of the steamer seem, not un- 

y, to have declined to stop on a dangerous coast to land so 
gmall'e quantity. Even six months later a similar refusal was 

‘ven unless the Government were prepared to despatch 3,000 

and—the Government not being so prepared—“ Mr. Barlow 
went out to land the rice, the people even assembled to eat it, 
but it never came.” However, certain public works were under- 
taken on the mage ¥ of further solicitations from Mr. Barlow, and 
the tion of local officials (including the Commissioner 
himself) that the workmen should be paid in rations, was, in 
the first instance, approved. But on the 19th of December, Sir 
Cecil Beadon, in giving orders for the prosecution of certain of 
these works, instructed the Superintendent Engineer that it was 
not “desirable that the officers of the Public Works Department 
should be concerned in any arrangement of this kind.” About 
the same time the Board of Revenue reported that they had 
guthorized Mr. Barlow to have a tank dug at Sathparah, with the 
ject of giving employment to destitute people, and that wages 
were “to be paid in grain,” an order which was expressly 
ved by the Government on the 21st of December. On the 
oth of December, however, the Secretary of the Public Works 
ent, in repeating the instruction of the 19th, directed 
that “payments should be made in coin,” and that “ anything that 
be necessary to enable these wages to purchase food advan- 
tageously” should be carried out “under local arrangement.” On 
the receipt of this order, the Superintendent Engineer asked the 
aid of the Commissioner in “ obtaining an ample supply of rice at 
the fair market value’’; and on the 11th of January Mr. Raven- 
shaw authorized the Collectors of Pooree and Cuttack, in case of 
necessity, “to purchase rice at the cheapest available market.” 
Apparently, however, neither the Commissioner nor the Collectors 
.— funds in hand for this purpose; and on the 15th of 
January, things having grown worse in the interval, Mr. Barlow 
wrote to the Executive Kngineer urging the necessity of an imme- 
diate supply of food, and suggesting that the Public Works De- 
ent should advance money with which to import rice. The 
Soestive Engineer forwarded the letter to his superior officer, and 
asked leave to make the required advances, adding, “ Not only 
our works, but the people’s lives, are dependent on an early supply 
ofrice.” The Superintending Engineer refused his assent, having 
in view his positive orders to “leave the providing of rice to the 
civil authorities,” and telegraphed to Calcutta for further instruc- 
tions, On the 26th of January the instructions came—“ Your 
ings in refusing advance approved. This department 
cannot have any concern with providing rice.” On the same day 
the Board of Revenue wrote to Mr. Ravenshaw, referring him to 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s order of the 30th of December, and 
requesting him to instruct the Collector of Pooree to pay in cash 
instead of grain, as previously ordered by the Board, the wages of 
the persons engaged “ in digging the tank at Sathparah ’—the cash 
payment, however, to be fixed on the principle that “so much 
Ialy should be paid as will provide food sufficient to maintain the 
labourer and his family in health.” 

It has been necessary to give these proceedings in considerable 
detail, because the question of responsibility largely turns on 
them. The Lieutenant-Governor and the Board of Revenue 
seem to have been playing at cross-purposes. The former states 
that he regarded the question merely as it affected the relations 
between departments. He never meant to forbid the purchase 
of rice by the authorities; he simply wished that it should be 
bought by the Collectors, not by the engineers. He quotes in 
support of this view his order of the 21st of December, approving 
of payment being made in grain where the work was under- 
taken by the Collector, not by the Public Works Department ; 
and he points out that the order of the 30th of December was 
perfectly consistent with this, since it referred only to the labourers 
employed on the works undertaken by the department, and still 
left the provision of food to be carried out by wer arrangement. 
The approbation of the Superintending Engineer's refusal to advance 
money was of the same character—‘‘a mere departmental order 
le bare technical point.” Consequently, the order of the 

of Revenue on the 26th of January “ was not only an entire 
misapprehension ” of Sir Cecil Beadon’s views, but “in direct con- 
travention of the previous order expressly approved” by him on 
the 21st of December. The Board appear to have been so im- 
pressed with the importance of their economical theories that they 
tead them in orders which to ordinary eyes bear no trace of them; 
and where the Lieutenant-Governor supposed himself to be merely 
ding over the duty of importing rice from one official to 
another, the ,Board assumed that he was prohibiting such 
importation altogether. An unhappy oversight gave this mis- 
understanding an accidental importance which might not other- 
Wise have attached to it. The Board's letter of the 30th of 
mber never came under Sir Cecil Beadon’s notice. A 
copy of it was sent to the Secretary’s Department, but that 
oficer, having been away on leave during the progress of the 
ussion, thought it of no importance, and passed it as a 
matter of routine. When the Superintending’ Engineer had been 
hibited from making advances, Mr. Barlow applied to the 
Commissioner, repeating that rice was not to be had in the pro- 


vince, and that importation must be resorted to. The Commis- 
sioner, who had just returned from his tour, was at last impressed 
with the tness of the need, and on the 31st. of January he 
telegraphed to the Board of Revenue that famine relief was at 
a stand-still, that the Public Works Department refused to 
advance money, that Pooree must get rice from elsewhere, endi 

by the question, “ May I authorize advance for this purpose ? ” 

e intention of the Bengal Government had been properly carried 
out, this request would at once have been granted, and all the 
subsequent suffering averted. But the Board of Revenue were so 
satisfied of their own interpretation of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
orders that, without even acquainting him with the contents of the 
telegram, they at once answered, “The Government decline to 
import rice into Pooree. If the market favours importers, rice 
will find its way into Pooree without Government interference, 
which can only do harm. All payments for labour employed to 
relieve the present distress are to be in cash.” So far then, 
as regards this part of the business, the statement of the Governor- 
General in Council that “a heavy weight of responsibility and 
grievous blame attaches to the Board of Revenue,” seems to be 
amply justified. They read all the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor by the light of a foregone conclusion, and they omitted 
to communicate to him an urgent tel from the Commissioner 
of Orissa before sending a decisive reply. 

Immediately after this, however, the blame shifts in some 
measure to the Commissioner of Orissa. Without even a re- 
monstrance, Mr. Ravenshaw accepted the answer of the Board 
as putting an end to all idea of importation, and exerted 
himself to carry out the principle to the fullest extent. Even 
the distribution of cooked rice by the Pooree Relief Committee 
was disapproved and abandoned, and money payments were 
substituted in all cases. ‘That such a telegram as that given 
above should have been followed by no detailed report of the 
circumstances under which it was sent is most incomprehen- 
sible. Had it been so followed it could hardly have failed to 
come under the eyes of Sir Cecil Beadon, in which case the 
misunderstanding as to the purchase of rice must at once have 
been cleared up. The same ular reticence seems to have been 
maintained during the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Pooree 
and Cuttack in the middle of February. Every official of any 
importance in the two districts had an opportunity of pressing 
his views upon Sir Cecil Beadon’s notice, and Mr. Barlow and 
Mr. Nolan were specially interrogated as to the progress of the 
public works, without a word being said by anybody as to the 
supply of rice. The Commission accounts for this by the theory 
of a want of -boldness on the part of the local officers; the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor explains it on the supposition that “the belief in 
the existence of a sufficient stock of grain in the country was almost 
if not quite universal.” As far as Mr. Ravenshaw is concerned, 
the latter explanation is apparently the true one. It had been his 
conviction at the outset; and though on his return he fell for a 
moment under the influence of Mr. Barlow, and advocated impor- 
tation, the receipt of contrary orders from the Board of Revenue 
threw him ook on his original theory, to which he clung for 
some months longer. Mr. Barlow’s action or inaction is more 
difficult to account for on either hypothesis. He certainly 
was impressed with the urgent cheracter of the situation in 
January ; he certainly kept silent on the subject in February. As 
he was not in India at the time of the inquiry, no light has been 
cast on the question by his own statements ; but in the absence of 
more definite evidence, we incline to the belief that his conviction 
had been somewhat shaken by his failure to impart it to others, 
and that at the moment of Sir Cecil Beadon’s visit, he was really 
more hopeful than he had ever been before or than he ever was 


ain. 
> this time to the end cf May the question of Government 
importation was not again raised. Starvation, with its natural 
accompaniment, cholera, became daily more common ; rice grew 
scarcer and scarcer, until at length it was not to be bought; and 
the number of labourers on the public works decreased, trom the 
people having no longer the strength necessary for the task re- 


quired. The street sweepers were constantly employed in ors ; 


dead bodies, and to many of those who were still alive “a drin 

of water in which rice had been boiled, obtained from those 
who were fortunate enough to have rice,” was nearly their whole 
means of support. All through these two months the conviction 
that the policy of non-importation had been too definitively 
adopted by the Government to give any hope of its being changed 
was so firmly fixed in the minds of the ofticials that they made 
no further applications. In April, however, the news from 
Balasore seems to have caused the Government some alarm, and 
Mr. Ravenshaw was instructed to visit the district, and submit a 
special report on its condition. Unfortunately, however, he was 
ordered soon after his arrival to proceed at once to the Mohurbhunj 
country, to deal with a ditathanes ‘that had broken out there, 
and his Report on Balasore was not completed before he set out, 
on the zoth of April. He took it with him, therefore, to Mohur- 
bhunj, where it was finished on the znd of May, and laid before 
the Bengal Government on the 11th. Meanwhile the Lieutenant- 
Governor had gone to Darjeeling, for his health; and as Mr. 
Ravenshaw, though aware of this fact, did not send the Report 
direct to him, a further delay of some days was the result. During 
the whole of May, however, the state of the province was be- 
ginning to be better known by means of letters published in the 
newspapers. Mr. Barlow himself wrote several of these, but 
erred, as he afterwards confessed, on the side of over-caution in 
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his statements; and various suggestions were offered by inofficial 
ms to the Government—one especially from Mr. R. Scott 

oncreiff, addressed both to the Lieutenaut-Governor at Darjeeling 
and to the Governor-General at Simla, strongly urging importation 
of rice, and tho application to that xeree of the balance of the 
North-western Famine Fund. On the 16th of May the Govern- 
ment of India telegraphed to Sir Cecil Beadon, offering to carry 
out this last soapea The Lieutenant-Governor seems by this time 
to have been really alarmed. He accepted the offer of the balance 
by telegraph on the same day, and on that and the 17th he wrote 
to the Board of Revenue suggesting importation, following up 
his letters by a telegram on the 21st, placing 18,0007. at the 
disposal of the Board, if they should “ see fit to apply it in that 
way.” The Board of Revenue, however, constant to the last, did 
not see fit. On the 22nd they wrote to Sir Cecil Beadon, in 
answer to his message, declining to import, but promising to 
make further inquiries. On the 23rd another message came from 
Darjeeling, giving the substance of a letter to the same purport 
from the Collector of Balasore. The Board, however, were still 
resolved upon inquiring before acting, and a week’s delay was the 
consequence. From the 26th to the zgth of May telegrams came 
every day from Orissa. The Engineer reported that the labourers 
were leaving the works because no rice was obtainable for money ; 
the Commissioner says that there were only one day’s rations in 
store for the troops; the Local Committee that rice was not to be 
had even at the highest famine price. At length, however, Sir Cecil 
Beadon was thoroughly convinced of the urgency of the case. 
On the zgth he telegraphed peremptory orders to the Board 
of Revenue to lose no time in importing rice; and from the 
beginning of June onwards vigorous, though not always well- 
directed, efforts were constantly making to throw food into 
the province. Here, therefore, the enquiry, as far at least as 
regards the responsibility of the several officials concerned, 
may be said to end; though the famine itself continued till the 
following November. The result of the whole story seems to us 
tolerably clear. The chief offenders are the members of the 
Calcutta Board of Revenue. They were to the last mistaken in 
their estimate of the circumstances; they misinterpreted the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s orders ; rd omitted to acquaint him 
with material facts; they practically refused, as long as it was 
possible for them to do so, to co-operate with him in importing 
rice when the necessity had become apparent to every one in India 
except themselves. It is true the whole blame is not theirs— 
blame in such matters as.these rarely does concentrate itself on one 
head only—but the largest share of it certainly is. Every other 
condition might have remained as it was, and the famine in Orissa 
never have happened, if the Board of Revenue had done their 


duty. 


THE LAW REPORTS. 


de» Council of Law Reporting have published their account of 
the results of their first year’s labour, and certainly they do 
not exaggerate the facts in saying that their success has been 
greatly beyond what was anticipated at the outset. At the com- 
mencement, indeed, few persons anticipated any success at all. The 
difficulties of every kind which surrounded the undertaking seemed 
almost to exclude all hope of a prosperous issue, but the event 
has shown that the sanguine bt energetic originators of a very 
needful reform had measured their prospects more accurately than 
any of their numerous critics, though even their own estimate was 
far below what they have since achieved. In place of the 2,000 
subscribers announced beforehand as essential to the establishment 
of the Reports, they are now able to count more than double 
that number, and the want of adequate support is no longer 
to be reckoned among the risks of the enterprise. All other dangers 
have been surmounted with unexpected good fortune, and at the 
commencement they were neither few nor trifling. The multi- 
plicity of Reports, and the consequent expense to which lawyers 
were put, had no doubt long been regarded as a nuisance; but 
though almost all were ready enough to limit the number and 
cost of Reports, there was no sort of agreement in either branch of 
the profession as to the best way of attaining the common object 
which they had in view. One section would hear of nothing but 
strictly official reporting by barristers appointed and paid by the 
Government; and, in theory, it was difficult to deny that the 
authentic promulgation of the law embodied in judicial decisions 
was just as much a public duty as the issue of guaranteed 
copies of the Statute Law. But, besides other objections in de- 
tail, there was one conclusive answer to every proposition of this 
kind. There was no prospect of the Government undertaking 
what might prove a costly and troublesome office. Then another 
section of the profession was greatly enamoured of the advantages 
of free competition, and somewhat forgetful at the same time that 
the tax of more than 30/. a year imposed upon every member of 
the Bar who desired a complete series of the then existing Reports 
was the natural consequence of the system they admired. Besides 
the obstacles presented by these and other theorists, there were 
then in existence what were considered as vested interests in nearly 
twenty different series of Reports, and all these had to be dealt 
with either by compromise or by competition. Moreover, before 
the Bar scheme — be established on the proposed basis, it was 


necessary to obtain the adhesion of the five Inns of Court and the 
Incorporated Law Society, some of which bodies were known to 
be by no means favourably disposed to the project. And, as the 
last and not the least difficulty, the ways and means were some. 


how to be found for starting a work involving an expendi 
something like 20,000. without a shilling of 
In the Report which they have just issued the Council tell us ko 
they have prospered in this arduous undertaking. For z 
time two of the constituent bodies of the proposed Council 
aloof for reasons, as the Report puts it, of prudence and delicapy . 
and, of these two, one was the important Society of Serjeants' Ie, 
which numbers among its members the whole Common [ay 
Bench. It was not surprising that the Judges should withholg 
their active co-operation until the success and stability of the ney 
system of reporting had been thoroughly — and it is op} 
recently that Serjeants’ Inn has sent two of its members to re / 
sent it on the Council. Gray’s Inn had associated itself with the 
scheme somewhat earlier, and the Council now represents the 
several branches of the profession, and is about, as it ap 
to apply for a Charter of Incorporation to facilitate its futu 
action. 

The conciliation of existing vested interests was a mor 
troublesome, and equally essential, business. Fourteen if. 
ferent publications enjoyed a rather ill-defined position ag the 
so-called authorized Reports of the various Courts, and ther 
were besides four serial Reports of decisions in all the 
Courts. It was obvious from the first that, unless terms could 
be made with the majority of these rivals, the new Lay 
Reports would be unable to establish a footing, or at bes 
could only add one more to the already excessive number of 
these publications. But here again patience, and tact, and 
sense triumphed. A large number of the then reporters allied 
themselves with the Council at once. Others held out for a time 
and then abandoned a hopeless opposition ; until at the present 
moment the Law Reports have won exclusive possession of the 
field, with the — only of the Queen’s Bench and Lay 
Journal Reports. We have omitted the two weekly series 
which are still continued, not with any idea of disparaging them, 
but because they scarcely enter into competition except with the 
Weekly Notes which form a subordinate adjunct to the Law 
Reports. It is satisfactory to find that the Council have effected 
this extensive clearance with little injury to previously exist 
interests, and that they speak of their still surviving vale wit 
the respect which they caleubtediy deserve. 

The financial difficulties, which at first appeared insuperable, 
were surmounted by the enterprising co-operation of Mesgrs, 
Clowes, and no difficulty seems to have been experienced on this 
score. On the contrary, the Council have been able to do more 
than they originally promised, for besides the reports of the deci- 
sions in all the Courts, they have given their subscribers a com- 
plete authorized copy of the Statutes, and have added a weekly 
publication containing brief notes of decided cases, and parti- 
culars of legal business. We must confess that, when the Bar 
scheme of Law Reporting was first announced, we never expected 
to see such a report of its first year’s working as has now appeared, 
and we can but congratulate the Council and the profession on the 
realization of what certainly looked like a visionary, though 
well-meant, project. 

In spite, however, of what they have done, the Council have 
still work enough before them. It is one thing to obtain 
success, and another to make a good use of it. It is much 
no doubt to have saved the profession an annual outlay of many 
thousands, to have rooted out the indolent system of delaying 1- 
ports for years after the cases were decided, and to have largely 
diminished the labour of consulting the Reports. But a Counal 
comprising many of the most eminent, and some of the most 
energetic, members of the profession ought not to stop short at 
any moderate success. The Council tell us, in their Report, that 
for a subscription of five guineas they supply “a complete body of 
the case and statute law of the heme statute law in an 
authorized form receivable as evidence in all Courts and places; 
the case law in a form which, possessing the advantages, to a 
greater extent than ever before realized, of skilful preparati 
careful editing, and judicial revision, is calculated to acquire a 
maintain its recognition by the Judges, the Bar, and the entire 
profession, as the standard of authority.” We do not question 
the fairness of this statement, but, admitting it all, it is not 
enough. The Law Reports ought to be not merely better than 
those they have displaced, but as nearly perfect as is con- 
sistent with reasonably prompt publication, and it is impossible 
to deny that there is still room for improvement. No one 
can read the Reports carefully without finding considerable in- 
equalities of performance in the reports from the different 
Courts. It is no excuse to urge that this may be predicated 
of every series of Reports that has ever appeared. With the 
ample means they have of commanding first-rate work, and with 
the benefit they enjoy of judicial assistance, the Council ought 
at once to bring up every part of their Reports to the standard 
which the greater portion of the work has attained; and, more- 
over, to raise that standard in each successive year. Nor do we se 
any reason why, at the same time that higher excellence is attained, 
the cost should not ultimately be diminished. Of course price 18 
merely an affair of the subscription list. With a sufficient ci 
culation, the smallest excess above the cost of paper and are | 
is enough to cover a very large amount of expense in the origina 
production ; and the 4,000 and more subscribers that the Council 
speak of form but a small proportion of the entire body of English 
lawyers. Even if we were to double the number as an allowance 
for those who may be content with newspaper reports, or may 
continue to take in the Law Journal, the special community 
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qhich the Council professes to cater would be far from exhausted, 
and it ought to be possible to obtain sufficient support to enable 
lawyer to get his Reports at the lowest price consistent with 
eficiency. For the bp ge however, we have no right to com- 
‘, that the Council do not give full value for the money they 
d. But having done so much already, they must excuse 

w for expecting from them continuous improvement from year 


oo that the question has been mooted in the press 
whether the time has not come for conferring on the Law Reports 
the privilege of exclusive citation. But we do not think this would 
pe either fair or practicable. It is in vain to tell a judge that he 
is not to gather information as to the law from any source from 
hich he can obtain it. The only honest way in which any one 


deserves it, and we think this principle applies to the Council, 
notwithstanding their quasi-official position. We are glad to 
say, however, that we find no hint in the Report of the Council 
of desire to obtain that exclusive possession of the Courts 
which some of their enthusiastic friends have claimed on their 
behalf, and we are satisfied that the proposal (however plausible 
after what has already been done) would not commend itself 
to the majority of the profession. The old evil of eae ee 
rts of every case is already very largely diminished, and, so 
far as it still exists, we believe the Bar would rather bear it for 
atime than attempt any violent means of bringing it to an 
ad. Sooner or later, either by arrangement or by the logic of 
facts, we are pretty certain to arrive at a single dominant, if not 
exclusive, set of Reports, and to enjoy the economy which such a 
, when freed from the incubus of proprietary interest, cannot 
i] to bring; but no unfair means ought to be taken to hasten this 
desirable consummation. A rival to the Law Reports so credit- 
ably conducted as the Law Journal (the vn publication of any 
moment which remains in the field) ought to be allowed to choose 
its own time, and, as far as may be, its own terms of absorption, 
without any appeal to —— authority to hasten its extinction, 
if such is to be its fate. It is true that there is a serious waste in 
inting twice over every case that is reported, and that the money 
must ultimately come out of the pockets of purchasers; but the 
eight or ten thousand a year thus lost to the profession will not 
thaps have been wholly thrown away. The stimulus of a little 
fealthy opposition may probably have had something to do with 
the results already attained, and an immediate success more abso- 
lutely complete might, after all, have been less real and lasting 
than that which has rewarded the labours of the Council. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


Ww: have too long delayed our notice of Mr. Poynter’s now 
famous picture, “Israel in Egypt.” Its almost universally 
favourable reception may be regarded as the final triumph of local 
truth in historical art. No critic of the classical school would 
admit that such a picture as this could be a great picture, for 
it represents, or faithfully endeavours to represent, the life of 
the lites and their masters as it is known to have been 
in reality, and not as Raffaelle would have imagined it. And 
because we approve of Mr. Poynter for having cared for 
this kind of truth, we are likely to incur the contempt of 
a class of connoisseurs, more numerous happily in France than 
in England, who follow the traditional policy of misrepresent- 
ing the opinion they denounce. Let us endeavour to state 
this opinion so very clearly that such misrepresentations shall 
i no reader of ours. When we approve of such local 
truth as Mr. Poynter has sought for, we do not say that it is 
an artistic quality at all; we are so far from setting up the 
recording of historical or scientific facts as the chief end of art, 
that we consider them non-essentials in art. A picture may be 
acheologically wrong from beginning to end, and yet be picto- 
tially magnificent, and consequently of inestimable value; or a 
— may be studied with the most minute accuracy as to every 
rical truth, and yet be pictorially bad, and consequently quite 
worthless, But, on the other hand, we believe that fidelity to 
local truth need never hinder a true artist from reaching the artis- 
tic qualities, and we differ from traditional critics in taking no 
offence at local truth when we see it. We go yet a little 
further, and are glad to have it, not however on artistic grounds, 
ut because we should be so much inconvenienced by its absence 
a8 scarcely to be able to give due attention to the artistic qualities. 
For instance, if, instead of Egyptian architecture, Mr. Poynter 
here given us the architecture of the Renaissance, and in- 
stead of Egyptian costume the costume of the sixteenth century 
after Christ, his picture might have been just as good, but we 
should have felt a positive embarrassment on account of its glar- 


ts merits, and even taken away a great deal of its meaning. 
The rule about archaeological accuracy may be easily laid down. 
ought always to be enough of it to avoid offence, so that 

¢ mind of the spectator may be free to receive the intended 
wtistic or moral impression. In these days everybody has some 
hotion of what the ancient Egyptians were like, and it would not 
be safe to paint them without some truth of costume. Mr. Poynter 
8 accurate enough, yet not absolutely accurate. His granite lion 
ngs to the time of Amenophis III., and the Pharaoh of Exodus 
was a later sovereign, but this signifies little. What we chiefly 


can secure aD exclusive position is to satisfy the world that he | 


ing anachronism, which would have diverted our attention from | 


care about in Mr. Poynter’s picture is the terrible impression which 
it conveys of the sort of work the Israelites had todo. It does 
not look like what is conventionally accepted as “ sacred art,” 
having none of the affectations of that branch of commerce, but 
no sermon on the same text ever went more directly to the point. 
Under the deep Egyptian sky and the burning sun of Africa, they 
are raising the great temples of the . We are between the Nile 
and the hills, perhaps the hills of Thebes. There is a rock city in 
the distance in the hill-side, and between it and the groups in the 
foreground are a pyramid and great temple with groves before i 


_ and other distant temples and obelisks, with palm-trees here 
there. To the right is a lofty temple, just finished and covered 


with bas-reliefs, on which the gaudy colours are still perfectly 
fresh and new. Near‘its wide entrance are seated colossal statues, 
grim and dark. Granite lions are being dragged into the court, 
and one of these lions, most forcibly and brilliantly painted, is on 
a strong platform in the foreground, mounted on ten thick low 
wheels. A crowd of naked Israelites are pulling this, and a man 
is driving them, This man is on the carriage, and has a stool to 
sit upon, but he has just risen from it to launch a long terrible 
whip-thong against some naked slave. Behind him stands a negro 
holding a large parasol to shelter the driver’s head. A 

ersonage comes behind, driving his own chariot, also shaded os 
| soem parasol, and preceded by men bearing fans of peacock’s 
feathers at the end of long poles. Nearer us is a lady of high 
rank in a litter, and she has a robust child with her whose play- 
thing, in this instance as significant as it is natural, is a whip with 
a heavy lash. And whilst the Israelites toil and faint, cers 
dance before the princess with instruments of music. 

The picture suggests a great deal ; it reminds us of all kinds of 
questions about labour which cannot be entered into here. One 
great reason why it has become so famous is its readily felt 
allusion to the relation between the labour of masses and the 
masters who direct it, and the purposes, often apparently so 
useless, for which these masses toil and die. We can 
help regretting that the design should have been turned into 
a political caricature by Mr. Tenniel, although fully relishi 
the wit of the caricaturist. It seems wrong to spoil a gi 
— by attaching to it incongruous associations. We can no 
onger look at this granite lion without thinking of Mr. Disraeli, 
and the suffering Israelites recall a group of politicians who some- 
times play comedy very pleasantly, but never reach such serious 
tragedy as Mr. Poynter wished to set before us. A few words are 
still due to the pictorial qualities of the work. It is a piece of 
brilliant and essentially modern painting, with strong realization 
of substances and surfaces as well as character. The lines and 
colours of Egyptian architecture are difficult to deal with in a 
picture, for they are both ugly and crude; but Mr. Poynter has 
managed them so skilfully that we do not perceive this, and only 
realize the intolerable glare of sunshine and the marvel of the 
great labours that were here achieved in spite of it. 

Mr. Frith’s elaborate picture of “ King Charles the Second’s 
Last Sunday” is not very interesting to us, and critics are liable 
to speak slightingly of pictures they do not care about. Let 
us endeavour to avoid this error, in justice to a painter who 
is certainly clever, and spares no pains S gratify his own public. 
This picture is one of the great attractions of the Exhibition ; 
indeed of all the works in the Academy it is the least accessible, 
for there is usually a well-packed group before it. The King is on 
a sofa between two mistresses, and there are courtiers near him, 
talking idly. At a little distance some noblemen are playing cards, 
for heavy stakes. There are some little dogs in the foreground 
skilfully painted, and there is much very able still-life painting in 
the accessories throughout the picture. The scene is = realized, 
and though the a have been blamed for poverty of ex- 

ression, we believe that there is quite as much expression 

ere as there would have been in the living groups. Mr. Frith’s 
workmanship has never been better, and though the costumes 
might tempt an artist to flashiness of manner, Mr. Frith has 
worked on the whole with a sobriety which is creditable to him. 
If we have studied the picture with something like indifference, 
it may perhaps be attributed to our having had enough of King 
Charles the Second and his harem, who are stock subjects for the 
pictorial stage. 

Mr. score | returns to a subject which he illustrated many years 
ago, “‘ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham.” We are reminded in 
the catalogue that Lady Jane was always very miserable with her 
parents, who were stern with her, and happy with her beloved 
tutor, who understood and appreciated her. No doubt there was yet 
a deeper difference than one of discipline and manner. A woman 
of refined intelligence, whose greatest happiness was in cultivating 
her intelligence, must have been grievously out of place in a 
society where intellectual culture was almost unknown. Few 
spectators will think that this picture conveys any lesson applicable 
to our own more advanced condition, and yet the highest culture, 
such as Lady Jane Grey aspired to, would still have a tendency 
to isolate .a lady who possessed it, and would drive her to choose 
rather the society of cultivated men than the companionship 
of her natural friends. Highly-cultivated women, wie are not 
at all “blue” in any offensive sense, find that their culture 
has this inconvenience. It throws them out of sympathy with 
the ideas most current in feminine society, and often deprives 
them of easy companionship in their own sex, especially when 
they live much in the country, where the choice of friends is 
limited. Many such women, as they look at this picture, will 


feel that Lady Jane Grey, although a type of their class, was not 
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tible little bookworm to her merry hunting friends. Here = 2 


remarkable painting in it. 
such art as this subject demands. 
old man, and his daughter an agreeable young lady, but they 


look like people in a tableau vivant. 


Jephthah is a gentlemanly 


he fault may lie in 


our want of imagination, but we have been altogether unable 
to get back into Biblical life before this picture, which has 
not impressed us at all. These are mere actors, and the painter 


has only set them in their places. 


Spectators admire the 


shield of Jephthah—a bad sign, for, if the picture had hit its 


mark, no one would have thought about the shield. 


Perhaps the 


subject is so terrible as to elude the grasp of painters, and pass the 


limits of wea public sympathy. 
devotion whic 
when a man is going to kill 


uman sacrifices are proofs of 
modern — does not willingly dwell upon, and 
is own daughter rather than break 


a foolish vow, he may be doing right, but we cannot overcome 


our repugnance to his action. 


pug The two pictures of children, 


“Sleeping” and “Waking,” are appeals to — sympathies. 


Everybody who has a child, and loves it, and 


as watched it when 


asleep, is likely to feel interested in this fine little boy who is 
ling asleep with the gathered flowers before him. There is very 
clever painting in both pictures, but the bed is an awkward and 
unmanageable object, and the artist has certainly not conquered the 


difficulties it presented. 


It is almost cruel to remind Mr. Millais 


of pre-Raffaellitism, which he has now so long abandoned ; but we 
cannot me 4 observing that Millais and Holman Hunt, who in 


their yout 


especially aspired to more serious aims than the aims 


of their predecessors and contemporaries, have now apparently no 
objection to subjects of slight interest, and are not intellectually 


distinguishable trom other accomplished painters. 


The question 


about the importance of subject in art is too large to be considered 
here, but it is understood that one of the chief tenets of pre- 
Raffaellitism was that artists ought to choose great themes, and 
that art was degraded by the frivolity of the ideas which it con- 


descended to illustrate. 


A like theory has been advanced by Mr. 


Matthew Arnold with reference to poetry; and whether there is 
any general truth in this creed or not, it is certain that the best 
things which he and the artists we have named have yet done in 
poetry and painting were done in obedience to it. 


REVIEWS. 


DE MAISTRE’S PRINCIPE GENERATEUR.* 


N noticing De Maistre’s Considerations on France and Letters 
on the Spanish Inquisition, we said a few words of that part of 


the first-named essay which relates to written constitutions, and 
which is expanded in the Essai sur le Principe Générateur des 
Constitutions Modernes, the most original and systematic of its 
author’s speculations. It has been the source of commonplaces 
which are repeated in all directions and on all occasions by writers 
who have no notion of the source from which they derive them. 
The following is an outline of its contents :— 


The preface begins by laying down the principle that “‘ What- 


ever in this science” (politics) “good sense regards at first sight 


as an evident truth, almost 


ways turns out, when experience 


has spoken, to be not only false, but fatal”; and after giving 
various examples, he goes on to lay down a variety of principles 
which he says are proved by experience to be true in “the most 
substantial and most fundamental part of politics, that is to say, in 
what relates to the very coustitution of empires.” ‘These prin- 
ciples are as follows: — 


1. No constitution results from a deliberation ; the rights of the people are 


never written, or, if they are, it is only as a simple declaration of anterior 
unwritten rights. 


2. Human action is circumscribed in cases of this sort to such a degree 


that the men who act are only circumstances. 


3- The rights of the people, properly socalled, proceed almost always from 


the concessions of sovereigns, in which case they may be in evidence histori- 
cally ; but the rights of the sovereign and of the aristocracy have no known 
dates or authors, 


4. Even these concessions have always been preceded by a state of things 


which has made them necessary, and which did not depend upon the 
sovereign, 


* Essai sur le Principe Générateur des Constitutions Politiques et des autres 
_ Humames. Par le Comte Joseph de Maistre, (First Edition), 
I 


8. Legislators properly so called are extraordinary men who belong 


wer, have 
more than collect pre-existing elements, and have always acted in the Dame 
ey my! sense is a gift of kings ; for almost all 

1o. Liberty in one fo 
were constituted by kings. ” we free nations 

11. No free nation ever existed which had not in its natural constitution 
germs of liberty as vld as itself, and no nation ever tried effectual); to 
develop by its written fundamental laws other rights than those whi 
existed in its natural constitution, 

12. Assemblies of whatever kind cannot constitute nations. Such an 
enterprise ought to be placed amongst the most memorable acts of madness, 

These principles, which are announced in a body in the reface, 
are expanded and supported in the body of the essay iteclt De 
Maistre begins with considering the nature of laws. A law, he 
says, is not, as Locke declared, “ the expression of the gener 
will”; such laws are mere regulations (réglements). A law (lo ) is the 
expression of a superior will. He quotes Bergier for the remark, 
“ Sans le dogme d'un Dieu législateur, toute Obligation morale egt 
chimérique. Force d’un cété, impuissance de l’autre, voila tout je 
lien des sociétés humaines.” ence “primordial good sense, 
happily anterior to sophisms, has sought on every side a sanction 
for its laws in superhuman power, either from God, or in reveri 
certain unwritten from him.” Fundam 
law, “ce qu'il y a de plus essentiel, de plus intrinségu 
and never can be written, without danger to the State. The 
English Constitution, in particular, abounds with proofs of this 
It is, he says, “l’unité la plus compliquée et le plus bel équilibre 
de forces politiques qu’on ait jamais vu dans le monde.” It was 
made by circumstances infinite in number, and the fact that out 
of these numerous and discordant elements there arose such a 
whole is as clear a proof that the English Constitution was made 
by God, and not by man, as the fact that letters thrown out of a 
window formed a poem when they reached the ground would be 
of the fact that they were guided im their fall by some intelligent 
cause. 

The greatest of all cases of an unwritten law is to be found 

in Christianity. The New Testament contains no system of 
dogmas imperatively announced. Creeds in all ages have been 
the work of heretics. “If Christianity had never been attacked 
it would never have written to fix its dogmas; though, on 
the other hand, dogma has never been fixed by writing, ex- 
cept because it existed before in its natural condition of word.” 
The true authors of the Council of Trent were Luther and 
Calvin. “The faith would be a thousand times more angelic if a 
sophistical opposition had not forced it to write ; it weeps overthe 
decisions which revolt dragged from it, and which were always 
misfortunes since they all suppose doubt or attack, and could not 
be born except in the midst of the most dangerous convulsions 
The state of war raised these venerable ramparts round the truth; 
they defend it no doubt, and make it impregnable, but by that very 
fact less accessible.” Christianity, considered as a system of 
Church government, follows the same principles. The superhuman 
character of the Papal authority is proved by the fact that, like 
all other great and lasting things, it was developed by degrees, 
having in its infancy been altogether a different thing from what 
it afterwards became. This supernatural character of all law, 
properly so called, is further proved by the fact that all ancient 
egislators surrounded their institutions with religious sanction, 
and that the only cases in which savages have been civilized by 
Europeans are cases in which they have been civilized by mission- 
aries, Paraguay being the great illustration. 

So smal] is mere human power in the matter of legislation that 
men cannot even reform efficiently. ‘“ De la cette aversion machi- 
nale de tous les bons esprits pour les innovations. Le motde 
réforme en lui-méme et avant tout examen sera toujours suspect 
a la sagesse.”” Men cannot even name an institution if they try to 
do so. The names which really last are names given by accident— 
“ Sceptre,” “Chancellor,” “Constable,” “ Tuileries,” &c. Wemust 
always distrust “tout nom pompeux imposé a priori.” A rather 
unlucky illustration of this is given in the Considerations m 
France. The Americans, he says, propose to build a town, to be 
called Washington, where the Tockeste is to sit. “ There is too 
much deliberation, too much humanity in this affair; you may bet 
a thousand to one that the town will not be built, or will not be called 
Washington, or that the Congress will not sit there.” If anciett 
history is not sufficient to demonstrate the truth of his principles 
as to the Divine origin of society and sovereignty, De Maistre 
appeals to contemporary history to complete his case. The elimi- 
nation of the Divine element from society he considers is proved 
by modern experience to be destructive to all institutions. The 
general spirit of the eighteenth centary was that of “ an insurret- 
tion against God.” People had doubted and had denied in other 
ages, but in no other age had their denial taken the form of hat 
against all that is holy. He puts into the mouth of the phil- 
sophy of the eighteenth century the following passionate burst of 
blasphemy addressed to the Almighty :— 

Leave us. Must we then eternally tremble before priests, and receivé 
from them such instructions as they choose to give us? ‘Truth all ovet 
Europe is hidden by the smoke of incense. It is time for it to emerge 
this fatal cloud. We will speak of thee no more to our children ; whe 
they grow up to be men, they will have to find out for themselves whether 
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: its last representative. She lived in her books, not because she | _ 5. Though written laws are never more than declarations of anterig 
| didnot appreciate human intereoune, but so Kile true | git fom he uh al 
intercourse was possible to her. Roger Ascham was the only 
living friend whe did not seem brutal by comparison with the | rut extend beyend the developlent of existing 
4 noble dead she delighted in; and, when he came, her longing Pe 
pe 
? sits, in her simple gray dress, very neat and tidy as becomes so 
a gentle a student, surrounded by the implements of her beloved | 
2g pursuits. Ascham is looking in through the window ; she does | 
not know yet that he has come; he is bringing with him the warm | 
sunshine of human sympathy to brighten for one hour a life quite 
= chilled with loneliness. Mr. Horsley’s way of painting is so well- 
known that we need not dwell upon it in this place. Tt is enough | 
to = | that this picture is in his best manner, and consequently 
: equal to the better work of our second-rate artists. This may | 
seem faint praise, but it is not intended as unfavourable criticism. 
We have already noticed the best of Mr. Millais’s works, | 
: == the “Minuet,” intentionally reserving his other contributions. | 
; a The “Jephthah” is a failure, though there are passages of | 
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dost. exist, what thou art, and what thou dost ask of them. All 
arp jspleases us because thy name is written on all that exists. We 
ond “a ost remake it without thee. Get out of our councils, get 

of our universities, get out of our houses; we shall know how to 
pe ourselves ; reason is enough forus. Leave us.... How [he con- 
os ] has God punished this execrable madness? He has punished it as 
ae 0 light—by a single word. He said, Do ( faites), and the political 
world fell. 


These are the leading points in this remarkable essay—remark- 
able as the first, the most eloquent, and the most plausible protest 
ever made against what its author called, in general terms, 
«modern principles”; remarkable as containing, in a short and 

‘nted form, the whole of that theory of Development which 
Pr Newman has made so celebrated in our own country; re- 
markable as one of the earliest works in which the general prin- 
‘sles of what we should now call historical science are put 
forward, though not correctly, in the form in which we are 
accustomed to them; and remarkable, lastly, for the vein of 
ingenious sophistry which runs through it from first to last, and 
which vitiates every one of its conclusions when they are closely 
examined. No man in modern times ever admired the Jesuits 
more than De Maistre. No man ever exhibited in a more striking 

the characteristics which are usually ascribed to that 

Society—their dexterity, their plausible subtlety in talking the 

of each successive generation, and the one-sided sophistry 

which even in the most sincere has all the effects of insincerity. 

With these observations we will proceed to examine the general 

inciples of the essay, and try to point out the fallacies by which 
it is pervaded. 

The eneral object of the whole essay is to surround the 

igi of all Governments with mystery, to represent all poli- 
tical institutions as divine, and to deny that men made, or 
can make, or improve them. This is made out by misre- 
prsenting a fact of the highest importance which De Maistre 
apprehen ed = gpary ! (for no one can accuse him of con- 
scious sophistry), and by misusing a familiar word. The fact 
misrepresented is the fact that men did not make human 
nature itself. The word misused is the word “law.” If these 

ints are properly appreciated, they will supply the key to the 
whole of De Maistre’s arguments, and to many others conceived in 
the same spirit. First as to the fact. It is an important truth 
that the power of legislation is bounded by human nature, and 
that no legislation can be either permanent or useful which is not 
founded upon facts over which the legislator has no control what- 
ever, The general outline of morality, family relations, and all 
the leading human passions, together with the consequences 
which they produce, precede legislation, They were the mate- 
tials with which the first legislators, whoever they may have 
been, had to deal; just as the existing state of things, the 
existing distribution of property, intelligence, population, &c., 
are the materials with which those whose business it is to frame 
Reform Bills have to dealin the present day; and no doubt any laws 
which had been made in complete disregard of those facts would 
have been broken through, and would not have lasted. Notonly is 
the proposition that the power of legislators is bounded by circum- 
stances perfectly true, but it is a truth which no legislator ought 
ever to forget, however much he may be disposed to do so. It is 
highly desirable, for instance, that we in this country should be 
generally aware of the fact that it is not in the power of Parlia- 
ment either to make England as democratic as the United States, 
or to prevent it in the course of time from becoming so, if in point 
of fact the course of events and the general progress of society 
tends in that direction. In the same way, it was not in the power 
of the various legislators who in the last century made laws for 
America to alter the natural course of events there. The consti- 
tutions devised by Locke and others for ditferent States which now 
form part of the Union were mere pieces of waste paper. The 
>, cman of this fact lies at the bottom of all intelligent study 
of history, and of all sound practical legislation, and De Maistre 
entitled to great credit for having perceived its existence; but 
the more his views are examined, the more closely will it appear 
that he saw the fact itself through a distorted medium, and de- 
sribed it in language altogether incorrect and misleading. He 
draws from the facts that men did not make their own nature, and 
that laws which are not founded upon and not agreeable to that 
nature are not permanent, the inference that laws which are per- 
manent are not made by men, but are imposed by God. It would 
he just as reasonable to say that God builds line-of-battle ships, 
decause men do not make the materials, Of course there is a sense 
which it may be said that everything whatever, the worst things 
48 well as the best, the most insignificant as well as the most im- 
ats are the work of God ; but as this may be affirmed of every- 
be - “aaa there is no use in affirming it of any one thing in 

De Maistre was more or less conscious of this difficulty, and 
he accordingly tried to meet it by the second expedient which 
We have mentioned—playing upon the word “law.” He draws 
4 distinction between a - and a regulation, and he says that 

h men may make rules (réglements) God only can make laws, 
and that the instruments which he chooses for this purpose are 
certain semi-divine legislators, who appear only in the infancy of 
nations and legislate for them. It is certainly true that laws in ve 
aclent times were regarded as something supernatural; but it is 
equally true that the more these supposed supernatural laws are 
‘xamined the more clearly will it appear to be impossible to point 
out any substantial distinction between them and the ws, 
so called, which are made every day by all the govern- 


ments and most of the courts of justice in the world. This may 
easily be tested by taking a specimen of each class If De 
Maistre had been asked to give an instance of a true law 
in his own sense of the word, he would probably have chosen the 
law of the old French monarchy, that France should be a 
monarchy hereditary in the male line. If he had been asked to 
mention a réglement, he might have taken any English Act of 
Parliament at random. Let us consider, then, whether there is 
any substantial generic difference between the two. When we 
say that for many centuries—fourteen, if any one pleases to. say 
so—it was the law of France that sovereignty should be hereditary, 
and should exclude women, what do we mean? We mean that 
during that period all the parties concerned were accustomed to 
act upon that principle. and that any one who acted on a different 
principle did so (as Edward III. did) at the risk of being re- 
sisted, defeated, and, if he were a private Cs pang punished, by 
the public force of the French nation. Foolishly or not, such was 
the fact; and the short rule, generally known to all the world, 
which commemorated the fact, was the law of France. If the 
French from any cause had ceased to act upon or enforce it, it 
would no longer have been a law. It would still have been 
a principle to which it might have been wise to attend, but 
its quality as a law depended upon the fact that it could not 
be disobeyed with impunity. This differs from the most potty 
provisions in the most commonplace Act of Parliament only in 
respect of their comparative importance. Each is a rule affecting 
human conduct, and each is a rule capable of being enforced by 
penalties against all who violate it, and each would cease to be 
a rule, and become a mere speculative age ws if the sanction 
by which it is enforceable were to be withdrawn. If, then, 
there is no difference except a difference of degree between 
the most solemn and important and the pettiest and most technical 
of laws—between what De Maistre calls a law and what he calls a 
regulation—and if he himself admits that regulations are con- 
tinually made by men even in matters of great importance, what 
necessity is there for assigning any mysterious origin to what he 
— laws? Why should not the one be made by men as well as 
e other ? 


This line of thought — the answer to De Maistre’s 
observations about written laws, their supposed foundation in 
pre-existent rights, and the supposed weakness inherent in consti- 
tutions which require them. Rights are the creatures of laws, 
and cannot precede them. They may of course be conferred by 
an unwritten as well as by a written law; but it is impossible to 
frame any intelligible notion of a right without a law from which 
it is derived. So long as Robinson Crusoe lived all alone in his 
island, he had no rights. He could have none till other men, sub- 
ject to a common superior, divine or human, joined him. When 
alaw is unwritten and is liable to be differently understood by 
different people, the rights which it confers are ambiguous; 
and thus, when it is put into —s what happens is not the 
confirmation of eae rights, but the establishment of a 

articular set of rights, to the exclusion of all others. A written 
a which fixes once for all the meaning of what was ambiguous 
before is as much an innovation as any other. A reading which 
confined the line 


Aio te Zacida Romanos vincere posse 


to one of its two possible meanings would alter that which is most 
characteristic about it; and though Magna Charta and the statute 
which defines treason are declaratory in form, every one knows 
that in fact they both did confer, and were regarded as conferring, 
upon English subjects some of their most important rights, To 
say that a man has no right to a thing, but that he has a capacity 
of getting one, and to say that he has a right to a thing, but that 
his right is disputed and unascertained, is to say the same thing in 
different words. A right is a power conferred by law, and whilst 
the law is doubtful the right is only inchoate. 

The truth is that, when De Maistre denies that men can 
legislate, because their legislation is founded on pre-existing 
rights, he means that they usually legislate by the help of 
fictions. They declare that such a thing is the law, when they 
really mean that for the future it shall be, and shall be con- 
sidered to have been, the law. When judges pronounce on a 
new or unsettled legal question, they appear to declare, but they 
in truth make, the law upon the subject. They no doubt make 
it in accordance with principles and decisions laid down by 
their predecessors. They do not invent it entirely out of their own 
heads. They prolong existing lines, and complete an existing 
though imperfect plan, but they not the less cause that to be re- 
garded as settled law which was before a moot point; and they 
thus alter a part of the law of the country. To remove obscurity 
is to alter. This is the true criticism upon that doctrine of 
Development of which De Maistre and Dr. Newman have said 
so much. Development is an active process. It is legislation and 
alteration — improvement possibly, but still alteration ; and thus, 
in their anxiety to prove the immutability of their own dogmas 
and to restrict the sphere of human reason, these eminent men 
have only succeeded in showing how various are the forms which 
human activity assumes, and how it will do under one name what 
it considers itself to be forbidden to do under another. Men who 
will not alter, or legislate, or speculate for the world in plain 
words, are the most active of legislators, speculators, and inno- 
vators, under the fiction of being guardians of a tradition. 

If we pass from De Maistre’s theory to his facts, we find that 


onesidedness and partiality are at least as characteristic of the one 
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as of the other. His argument contains, amongst other things, one 
of the most singular cases of “Heads I win, tails you lose,” which are 
anywhere to be met with. The more writing, he says, the more 
weakness, and he quotes the New Testament and the history of 
Christianity as a proof of it. Here, he says, there was originally no 
writing at all. All was oral, and the heretics were the cause of the 
written dogmas, He then turns to the case of the Old ‘Testament. 
Here there was a written law which founded the most durable 
institution in the world; for Judaism has lasted 3,000 or 4,000 
years, and is based on the books of Moses. With this inconvenient 
fact De Maistre deals as ingeniously as Warburton himself. 
Precisely so, he replies; and what more convincing proof can you 
have of the miraculous origin of the Mosaic institutions? “Cette 
magnifique exception 4 une loi générale qui n’a cédé qu’une fois, 
et n’a cédé qu’a son auteur, démontre seule la mission divine du 
_ législateur des Hébreux bien mieux que ”—Warburton’s 
vine y ae The two arguments appear to us to be much 
= a par. How, by the way, came De Maistre to forget the 
oran? There is a written law which governs, and has for 
more than twelve centuries governed, the consciences of men, 
without much variation, from Delhi to Morocco. Is this a diabolic 
miracle? If every fact in his favour was natural, and every 
fact against him miraculous, De Maistre was fortunate. As to 
writing proving weakness, it is no doubt true that written 
laws shackle the discretion of legislators and of the executive 
es and this under some circumstances may be a bad thing. 
t is also quite true that to write laws wisely requires great 
experience and consummate care. To suppose that a lasting con- 
stitution may be written some morning before breakfast, and that 
such a scheme can change the whole character and social condition 
of a country, is simply a childish error, into which no doubt many 
people have fallen at different times; but to argue from this that 
written laws on constitutional subjects, and proceeding upon 
deliberation, are useless or impossible to make, is to argue at 
random, and to fly in the face of all experience. Written constitu- 
tions are to be found in every branch of human affairs. What else is 
the lease of a house, a marriage settlement, a partnership deed, the 
articles of association of a joint-stock company, the charter of a 
town? Every English colony has its written constitution, and the 
written constitution of the United States, made in express 
defiance of all De Maistre’s principles, has for about eighty years 
succeeded in the most marvellous manner. The fact is that writing, 
like everything else, has its place in human history. There is a 
period after which it is as natural and necessary for men to write 
their constitution as it is natural for them in simpler times to leave it 
unwritten, and evils are as incidental to the one as to the other state 
of things; but, whether a law is written or unwritten, its nature is 
always the same. It is a command which imposes duties and 
confers rights. The writing is only evidence of its terms. 

As to the last part of De Maistre’s essay, it may be observed 
that his etymological observations are perhaps the happiest part 
of the whole work. They are beautiful as guesses, but as argu- 
ments they may be described as good taste run mad. Nothing 
certainly can be more vulgar or offensive than the unnatural 
and pretentious names of which so many were invented under 
the influence of the French Reyolution; and it is very true 
that names originally vulgar, but ennobled by historical associa- 
tions, have something specially racy and attractive about them. 
But etymology, especially as De Maistre understood it, is not 
definite enough to support the sort of propositions which he 
wished to build upon it. He knew just enough of it to make 
fireworks of, and his fireworks are singularly graceful and in- 
genious. There is a shrewdness in some of his observations on 
this head which reminds one of Mr. Carlyle. 

As to the argument of which his etymology forms one branch 
—the argument, namely, that the divine origin of law is proved 
by the fact that the exclusion of the divine element from politics 
by the revolutionary mae led to the downfall of the political 
world—nothing can be more false. Whatever may be the 
truth as to the exclusion of the divine element from politics, 
it is idle to assert that the political world has fallen to pieces. 
The very contrary is the fact. Political institutions through- 
out the whole of Europe and America are far stronger now 
than they were before the revolution. Whatever may be thought 
of the United States, it is impossible for any sane man to 
deny the broad fact that there stands one of the firmest and 
strongest Governments in the world, founded upon the very prin- 
ciples which De Maistre denounced as atheistical, and realizing 
the very project (that of a great republic) which he declared to be 
not only impossible, but to involve a contradiction in terms, like 
a round square. Every part of Europe is moving in the same 
direction under a variety of conditions. 

The great blemish which is inseparable from all such specula- 
tions as De Maistre’s is that they regard the greatest movements 
of modern times, the Reformation and the Revolution, as simply 
negative and destructive. No movements in fact were ever so 
creative. It was the mass of the living and growing body 
which burst the old clothes: The new order of things which 
Wwe see growing up in all directions —lay government, lay 
science, natural religion —are positive and living if ever any- 
thing was. The new elements introduced into human life by 


Christianity itself were not more full of vital energy and reality 
than those which have been fostered and partially thrown into 
shape by the movements of the last three centuries. The 
re ery of the eighteenth century was not a blasphemous 
cursing of God, but an exceeding great and bitter cry egainst 


- 
what it regarded, and not wrongly, as a blasphemo : 
some respects fraudulent misrepresentation of he 
Men did not call upon God to leave them, but upon kings ang 
priests, who claimed to be God’s agents, to stand out of the 
light of mankind, and let them see for themselves what thy 
divine will and character were. Such at least was the case 
many of the most audacious writers of the eighteenth cep 
To describe Voltaire and Paine, for instance, as atheists is a om. 
calumny. Sour and narrow-minded pedant as he was, Ro 
pierre believed in his Etre Supréme ; nor will any one who 
with anything like an unprejudiced eye at the theories of oy 
own age and nation venture to deny that, with all their confusion 
and conflict, they are rapidly bringing into existence an ope 
of things which, whether good or bad, shows as much promise of 
stability, and of producing a powerful effect on the character of 
the human race, as any that has preceded it. 


RAIKES’S ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA.* 


C= Rice, Raikes, Yellowley, Le Fevre, and Co.” was 
a Calcutta tirm which owed its sole existence to the fertile 
and ingenious brain of poor Theodore Hook; but so artfully are 
the names selected, and so felicitously in particular is the thin 
member introduced, that none of us would think it the least oy 
of the way if Mr. Reuter informed the world that a firm so entitle 
had failed for sundry crores of rupees, or that their head clerk had 
been subpoenaed to Simla to give evidence as to the identity of the 
historical pot of sardines. Curry and rice are not more suggestive 
of Oriental ways, nor yellow-fever of tropical ugrémens, than the 
name of Raikes is of Leadenhall Street and the Hooghly. We 
should always consider that a member of such a family had a 
scriptive right to deliver himself on Oriental subjects, even if the 
friendship of some Indian councillor had not decorated his name 
with the affix of C.S.L, or if his own services had not enabled 
him to state on his title-page that he was “ formerly Commissioner 
of Lahore, Judge of the Sudder Court in the North-west provinces, 
and Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell.” It was fur. 
ther the fortune of Mr. Charles Raikes to find himself settled in g 
neighbourhood where the farmers were so ignorant of comparative 
anatomy that they believed antelopes to be birds, and, in addition, 
to be acquainted with a periodical called the Monthly Packet, 
which opened its columns to his effusions. Being thus provided 
at once with a field requiring instruction, and a vehicle for givi 
it forth, the Companion of the Star of India rushed into print. 
Under fess favourable circumstances we think it possible that our 
author might have rested satisfied with sending a few receipts for 
chutney to the Ladies’ Gazette, or of writing to the Field on the 
“wonderful double shot I once made at antelope”; but the fates 
determined it otherwise,-and the public has been treated to 
the Englishman in India. And here we must ask Mr. Raikes 
whether he seriously considers that what may be fitting food 
for the dura ila of the bucolic population of Netheravon, 
whence he dates his preface, should also be offered for sale 
as proper mental pabulum for the general public of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Our readers, however, will not require to be told 
that Mr. Raikes would answer this question in the affirmative 
when we inform them that his pretace lays down the extra- 
ordinary postulate that, in proportion as one author retails badly 
what another author has previously said well, so does the former 
establish a claim to the gratitude of the public. Such at least 
is the only meaning we can attach to the words, “ It was necessary 
for me to walk on paths already partially trodden by abler men; 
that I have so ventured is the best proot I can give of my sincere 
wish to improve and to interest my readers.” If it be true thata 
writer does establish a claim to our gratitude by such work, Mr. 
Raikes’s account against us must indeed be a heavy one, for fully 
one-quarter of his book may be best described as an elaborate attempt 
to dilute Macaulay into Macaulay and water. He afterwards repeats 
the process with Kaye’s Sir John Malcolm, Marshman’s Havelock, 
and Gleig’s Sir Thomas Munro, and winds up with three chapters 
from a former work of his own which he gives entire, modestly 
feeling perhaps that they are watery enough already. In fact the 
method adopted in this Englishman in India establishes a sort of 
standard of power, or Raikesometer, by which one discovers the 
relative strength of each author by his capacity for bearing dilution. 
Marshman and Gleig turn into just nothing at all; Kaye bears it 
pretty well, but retains no special flavour; while the “ race” of the 
truly great writer is present through every disguise. Occasionally, 
indeed, our author retains not only the felicitous illustrations 
of Macaulay, but the ipsissima verba in which they are conveyed; 
and as he drops no hint that they are quotations, his 
are left to conclude that they are his own, and (to give one 
instance) are no doubt at this present moment under the deli 
sion that it was from a diligent personal study of the cot- 
temporary price-currents of Ludlow, Claremont, and Berkeley 
Square that Mr. Raikes discovered that the return of Clive had 
“raised the price of everything in the neighbourhood, from 
egys to rotten boroughs.” ris 
It is now time that we should offer a specimen of Mr. Raikes’ 
own composition, and we cannot do better than transcribe the opel 
ing passage of the work, from which our readers will be led 
inter that the writings of the late Mr. G. P. R. James had solaced 


* The Englishman in India. By C. Raikes, Esq., C.S.1. London: 
Longmans & Co. 13867. 
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weary hour in the Cutcherry at Lahore, the Court at Agra, 
many of the Commander-in-Chief :— 

It was the month of May—a month, as we all know, full of sweet sounds, 

t sights and budding joys in England, but in the plains of India a 
ong of heat, glare, and dust, wher the earth is baked, and the air on fire. 
Instead of the song of the thrush, you have the husky note of the crow, who, 

, beak, sits protesting against the weather. Instead of the burst of 
puds and flowers, there is a general drought, and a brown parched world 
out of doors. On] Such a day as this, in Upper India, a young English- 
man seated under the _punkah, and within the influence of the wetted mats 
of fragrant grass, was in earnest conversation with a Mahomedan gentleman, 
anative of Lucknow. 

The Mahomedan, or elder cavalier, at length rises to take leave 
of the Englishman, or younger cavalier, but before mounting his 
stately destrier (getting into his palanquin) he “ glances at the 
fair complexion and waving brown hair” of his companion 
attributes much cultivated by the youthful porphyrogeniti of 
vienhall Street) and “pointing to the howling waste beyond, 
said, ‘Did the Almighty ever intend that you English gentlemen 
should come to live in such a climate as this?’” The polite 
question of the Mahomedan, coming on the top of the husky 

test of the crow, made a profound impression on Mr. Raikes’s 
mind. It was evident, he is pleased to say, that “the Almighty 
had no small or temporary object” in placing men with waving 
brown locks in a climate which crows and Mussulmans declared 
to he too bad for them, and he therefore resolved to write to the 
Monthly Packet to vindicate the ways of God to man, and “to 
show the gradual development of this great fact, the British 
Government of India, as also to inquire what lessons for the 
future may be gained from the experience of the past.” 

With this object he turns to Vasco de Gama and his discovery 
of the sea road to India. “ Foolish people,” he says, “ sometimes 
look slightingly at trade, forgetting that commerce is the 
pioneer, not only of civilization, but even of religion.” But 
“foolish people” are also very apt to mistake cause for effect, 
and it appears to us that in the fifteenth century in Spain 
and Portugal it was the passion for religious age annem that 
begat the rage for maritime discovery, and that in this way religion 
was the pioneer of commerce rather than commerce the pioneer 
of religion. However this may be, the name of Vasco de Gama 
leads naturally to Camoens, whose poem he imagines to be called 
the Luciad, and to be glorious ian immortal; and to St. Francis 
Xavier, who, he seems to think, was a Portuguese, and greatly in- 
ferior in the true essentials of an apostle of the heathen to the 
limp and meek youths, with “ waving brown hair” and white 
chokers, whom he has seen superintendents of mutton clubs and 
honorary secretaries of ice societies in the North-west provinces. 
To quote his own words :— 

Having often witnessed the anxious care bestowed by the missionaries of 

the Church of England on each single inquiring soul, the days of teaching, 
the nights of prayer—knowing also as I know how much the adult heathen 
hasto unlearn as well as to learn before baptism, I look upon the hasty 
admission of thousands of bewildered ignorant men to the Church of Rome 
asa merely visionary and enthusiastic proceeding. 
We have no wish to disturb the minds of the readers of the 
Monthly Packet, but we apprehend that the whole body of 
genuine converts made by the missionaries and chaplains of the 
Uhurch of England in Upper India during the last fifty years 
could be stowed away in a single penny steamer without incom- 
moding the ordinary passengers. And it is the contemplation of 
such a pitiful harvest as this that entitles our author to sneer 
at the labours of the enthusiastic and high-souled Xavier! How, 
too, does Mr. Raikes suppose that the English people were con- 
verted from Paganism? Did St. Augustine hurry in person to the 
wattle-and-dab hut which stood where Leadenhall Street now 
stands, and, after putting the first Christian Raikes through a 
course of mental aperients to cleanse his soul from all taint of 
Thor and Odin, Skogula and Zernebock, proceed to imbue his 
mind with the doctrines of original sin, the Atonement and the 
Trinity, and then, and not till then, lead him down the hill of 
Com, and the hill of Lud, to his final dip in the limpid waters 
of Fleet Ditch ? 

Mr. Raikes’s next chapters are taken up with a series of extracts 
from the early English travellers, and although his researches are 
somewhat of the shallowest, and most of his information is given 
at second-hand, we certainly think it by far the most interesting 
portion of his book, and this in spite of his entering so little into 
the spirit of the age as to describe Sir Walter Raleigh as a 
“splendid example of the courtier merchant”! He also places that 

brained coxcomb, Tom Coryate, in a higher rank as an Indian 
traveller than the chaplain Terry, the physician Fiyer, or the 
envoy Sir Thomas Roe. But the point in which he most signally 
fails is to convey an idea of the six Mogul Emperors, Baber, 
Humayun, Akber, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, and Aurangzib, the 
most illustrious sequence of fathers and sons of whom history 
makes mention, Baber was a greater prince and soldier, and had 
more loveable and simple character, than Henri Quatre. For an 
equal to Akber we must select the ablest of the Antonines. 
Jehangir and Shah Jehan would shine in a comparison with 
wis XIV., and Aurangzib (the Nimiazi, the pray-er) was as 
much superior to Louis XI. as Louis XI. was to an average 
modern detective. So little indeed does Mr. Raikes know of their 
history that he calls Jehangir the grandson of Akber, instead 
of the son, and speaks of the “ best days of the Mogul dynasty 
having passed away” at a period when in truth their power had 
not even culminated. In smaller matters his carelessness or 


ignorance is equally displayed. “ Caliphs, Turks, Persians, 
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Affghans” are coupled Me oo as if a Caliph were a tribe. In 
1759 William Pitt is called “Prime Minister.” ‘Lord Mornington 
is raised to be Marquis of Wellesley. His brother Arthur is 
created a K.C.B. years before there was any such rank in the Bath. 
Mr. Mill the historian is Mr. Mills. Sir John Malcolm is described 
as commanding the English army at Mahidpoor. Madame Grand 
is said to have become the soidisante wife of Talleyrand, as if the 
word were capable of inflection, or as if it were applicable to one 
whom all Europe ised as the wife of that statesman. Sivajee, 
the great founder of the Mahratta power, is spoken of as a vulgar 
ruffian; and a strong resemblance is found between the characters 
of Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John Lawrence. Mr. Raikes 
doubts also whether Mr. Gleig is right in saying that Warren 
Hastings in his old age felt the pressure of poverty. We should 
wish to doubt it also, but unfortunately we have before us an 
autograph letter in which, at the verge of eighty, he pleads for delay 
to enable him to pay the interest due on a bond to Major Scott 
Waring, and “regrets that Major W. did not apprise me of his 
— consigned this with his other concerns to Pn charge, and 
spared me the present humiliating confession.” This is the Major 
Scott who in every respect was Hastings’s evil genius. In his old 
age he changed his name to Waring, and married an actress who 
had long been notorious for her antries. We feel a sort of 
malicious pleasure in recording the fact, and the epigram which 
was written on it:— 
Still she’s young, and still she’s fair, 
Our love and plaudits sharing ; 
And tho’ well known for service past, 
: She ’s none the worse for Waring ! 

But we must have done with Mr. Raikes, and only fear that we 
have devoted an amount of space to his work to which its merits give 
itno claim. Possibly it may be thought that we have handled it 
with a severity from which the good intentions of its author ought 
to have protected it. But bad books on important subjects are mis- 
chievous in two ways. They not only mislead the ignorant who 
are induced to purchase them, but they deter the competent from 
entering on ground which is already occupied. As for “ good in- 
tentions,” we all know the locality which is said to be paved with 
them ; and in pursuance of this idea we venture to recommend the 
Englishman in India to the notice of the outfitters as well adapted 
for the lining of overland trunks, at the same time assuring Mr. 
Raikes that this is the only way in which anybody is likely to 
carry his work about with him. 


ENGLISH MUNICIPAL HISTORY.* 


E are far too grateful for any attempt to direct attention to 

our fend history to quarrel very seriously with Mr. 
Thompson about the ambitious title which he has prefixed to a 
very useful little book. The essay is in reality a careful account 
of the documents preserved in the civic archives of Leicester, and 
a very fair attempt to reconstruct from them the life and develop- 
ment of what may serve as a 7 specimen of the common 
English town. It isa pity that Mr. Thompson should have imagined 
he could raise his little work into historic importance by chapters 
on Roman municipalities and French communes which turn out 
to be mere vapid compilations from Wright and Thierry, or 
by shorter accounts of other boroughs which, however inter- 
esting in themselves, necessarily want the fulness and weight 
which personal research has given in the case of Leicester. 
What in fact is needed, if the study of our municipal history is 
ever to be seriously undertaken, is a series of careful monographs 
on each individual town. There are very few which would 
not repay a search among their archives, and the local antiquary 
might well divert a little of his attention from tumuli and en- 
campments to charters and civic rolls in which he could trace 
the life and growth of the town in which he lives. But un- 
doubtedly the chief responsibility in this matter rests with the 
Government. No attempt has been made by the Master of the 
Rolls to follow up the three volumes which revealed the riches of 
the archives of London; although the stores even of London are 
far from being exhausted, and the Guild Rolls of Leicester, the 
Mayor’s Rolls of Bristol, and the Custumals of Yarmouth and 
Preston point to hundreds of other treasures which are for all 
historic purposes unknown. No history of mediseval England 
has as yet attempted to reveal the actual life and thoughts of 
its people ; in a word, the real history of our country rests buried 
in the dusty archives of its towns. We welcome then Mr. 
Thompson’s book just because it is a book of local research. In 
all the qualifications for a wider study of the subject he is strangely 
deficient ; we cannot trust the historic knowledge of any one to 
whom Bede is a monk of “ Yarmouth,” or expect much light on 
the general question of civic liberty from an author to whom the 
later publications on London, and the remarkable history of such a 
town as Bristol, seem to be wholly unknown. A philosophic grasp 
of any subject is always best shown in the accurate use of its 
technical terms. Commune,” “ prudhomme,” “ jurats,” are, 
each of them, words of special significance in the study of civic 
history, but they are sprinkled over the pages of this essay 
without any apparent sense of their importance or any at- 
tempt to date the period of their first appearance. In the case 
of a yet more significant word indeed, we are told that it 
was not until the close of King John’s reign that the chief officer 
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this new officer for the date of his first appearance ; the Mayors’ 
lists’ show that Fitz-Alwyne had borne that title from the later 
years of Richard I. In the special treatment of his own borough 
Wwe are most dissatisfied with the treatment of the charters. They 
are translated into English, with which we do not quarrel; but 
although a couple of pages would have sufficed for the originals 
in French or Latin, the original charters are nowhere to be found, 
and we are forced to trust to the translator for the accuracy of his 
version, And of Mr. Thompson’s competence in this matter we 
have very great doubts indeed. When we find a charter of Earl 
Robert of Leicester witnessed by “ R the Primate ” and “ Baldwin 
the Primate,” we may guess at “ primacerius ” in despair of find- 
ing the two archbishops whom Mr. Thompson would require ; 


if Ralph be “the great,’ we are none the wiser for the insertion | 


of “multum in the original”; and the mysterious “ Conmecher- 
chie” of Leicester, as it certainly means the folk-moot of the 
town, and occurs in what seems to be a Latin charter, may turn 
out to be “communi curid.” But these are mere guesses of our 
own, and we do not see why we should be driven to guesses. In 
a matter of this sort the documents are everything, and the whole 
value of documents is lost when they are not only given in trans- 
lation, but when one has, on the face of them, reason to doubt 
the competence of the translator. 

The interest of the story of Leicester lies, as we have said, in 
its being the ordinary story of an English town. There is none 
of the national interest which belongs to London, none of the 
centuries of strife which such towns as Oxford or St. Albans 
waged against their ecclesiastical oppressors, no such four years of 

ure republican life as raised Bristol for a moment to the level of 
enoa or Florence. Its value lies in the absence of all this—in 


gradual purchase of right and justice went on, and pie this 
is none the worse for being one of the most pathetic 

we have ever met with. Subsequently to the Conquest the indi. 
cial duel seems to have been introduced into Leicester « in! 
of the decision of the twenty-four burgesses in the town 
the litigants, armed with staves, bare-headed and beneshent 
fought out the matter till one yielded or was killed. An jp Lisi, 
tion taken in the reign of Henry III. tells how this custom? 
abolished in the time of Earl Robert of Mellent :— re 


It happened that two kinsmen—namely, Nicholas the son of A 
Geoitrey the son of Nicholas, waged a duel about a certain piece of land, 
concerning which a dispute had arisen between them ; and they fought fron 
the first to the ninth hour and longer, each conquering by turns, one of them 
fleeing from the other until he came to a certain little pit ; and, as he stood 
above the pit, and was about to fall therein, his kinsman said to him, « Take 
care of the pit—turn back, lest thou should’st fall into it!” Andas he stood 
over the pit, so much clamour and tumult was made by the bystanders, anj 
those who were sitting around, that the earl heard their clamour ag fay Off ag 


| the Castle, and he inquired of some of them how it was there was such g 


the quiet insight it affords into the steady, peaceful acquisition of | 
freedom by nine-tenths of our English boroughs. It grew up | 


beside the ruins of the Roman Rato, but we need not stop with 
Mr. Thompson to discuss the position of Roman municipia. 
Nothing brings out more clearly the utter severance of our Eng- 
lish towns. from all connexion with the Imperial past than the 
absence of their insignia. Up to the twelfth century the two 
swords of life and death were still borne before the echevins of 
Amiens; the fasces were long carried before the “ consuls” of the 
South; the sabre which superseded the consular axe is still pre- 
served at Thoulouse. But London in the fourteenth century was 
probably the first English town to assume these emblems of 
supreme magistracy, and then as a mere matter of imitation. 
Rome and the Roman municipalities had in fact wholly dis- 
appeared. The towns seem to have been utterly deserted, and, as 
at. St. Albans and Leicester, to have served as quarries for their 
English suecessors. In place of the great manufacturing town of 
to-day, with its veil of factory-smoke, the Conqueror found but a 
little borough camped along the edge of its stream in its clearing 
among dense woods: On most towns the effect of the Conquest 
had been the trausfer of their lordship from the Crown to some 
Norman baron ; and in some cases, as at Norwich, the creation of a 
French town side by side with the English borough. To Leicester 
it seems to have bequeathed an order of upper burgesses, a sort of 
foreign magistracy, for the most part dependents of the foreign 
earl to whom all within or without its walls was subject. The 


great forest, reaching to the very gates, from which they drew their | 
timber, and in whose clearings they fed their cattle, was the earl’s ; | 


the burgesses sank into a state of semi-serfdom, bound to reap 
the earl’s corn-crops, to grind their wheat at the earl’s mill, 
to redeem their strayed cattle from the earl’s pound. Their lord 
had his gifts, his aids, his gavel-pennies; the burgesses had to 
follow him to the wars, to share his fortunes, to hold the walls for 
him even against the king, to forsake their homes on his defeat 


| 
| 


and fly to some safer shelter. The whole government of the town, | 
all its higher justice, was in the earl’s hands; he appointed its | 


bailiffs, received the fines and forfeitures of its courts, the fees and 
the toll of its fair and market. It is not easy at first sight to 
imagine a subjection more complete, and the interest of the story 


of Leicester lies in the quiet, gradual way in which this subjection | 
was shaken off, and the town slowly raised into a condition of inde- | 


pendence. In the first place, of course, the burgesses had always a 
right of justice and a right of trade. They had their monthly or 
uarterly town-meeting, Mr. Thompson’s mysterious “ Conme- 
dherchio.” where civil suits were decided, and the affairs of the 
town discussed. They had their merchant guild, the voluntary 
association of all its landed inhabitants, where over the feast of 
ale and wine in Guildhall they regulated trade, assessed the fines 
due to king or earl, looked to the due repair of gates and walls 
and bridges—in fact, exercised much the same functions asa town- 
council of to-day. Till 1250 it is notable that the guild remained 
under the rule of its alderman ; after that date he is superseded by a 
mayor. But these liberties by no means served, as lesser franchises 
served in French towns, as a rpoe. Temp for violent efforts after 
a republican liberty, or armed attacks on the aa ge rights of 
the lord. One after another, in practical English fashion, the 
burgesses bought in hard cash the liberties they desired. Earl 
after earl yielded to them the confirmation of the rights of their 
ild—permission to gather wood in the forest, right of common 
in its pastures, the commutation of their service in harvest-time, 
and their bondage to the earl’s mill for reap-silver and the multure- 
penny, and the abolition of the commutation, freedom of trade 
within the town, freedom of going and coming as they carried 
their goods to Boston fair. 


clamour; and answer was made to him that two kinsmen were fighting 
about a certain piece of land, and that one had fled until he reached a 
little pit, and that as he stood over the pit and was about to fall into it, the 
other warned him. The burgesses, being moved by piety, then made a 
covenant with the earl that they should give him threepence yearly for 
house in the High Street that had a gable, on condition that he should grantty 
them that the twenty-four jurors, who were in Leicester from ancient ti 
should from that time forward discuss and decide all pleas they might bhaye 
among themselves ; and this was conceded to them by the earl, and in sue 


| a manner were the pennies, called gavel-pennies, first levied, 


The history of these “ gavel-pennies ” brings us to a famous 

but one which has left few traces in the history of Leicester, Thy 
payment had been remitted by a second Earl Robert, but, the 
charter being destroyed in a fire, the claim was again raised, anj 
in default of legal evidence the burgesses were forced to submit 
to the extortion for more than halfa century. It was in the eq. 
dom of Simon de Montfort that after a formal inquiry right wa 
done, and the claim finally surrendered. It is impossible, how. 
ever, to pursue further the history of this very interesting town, ¢ 
we could dwell at much length on the great struggle between the 
burgher-aristocracy and the “minutus populus” which, here gs 
elsewhere, marks the fourteenth century, and on the peculiar infla- 
ence of the Reformation on the development of our towns. Mr, 
Thompson has given a very admirable account of the first in the 
best chapter of his book; and we cannot part from it without 
hoping that the reception of this little essay may encourage him 
to pursue the very useful and almost untrodden path on which he 
has entered. 


THE LIFE OF RITTER.* 


A= (and a not wholly groundless fear) has of late bee 
frequently expressed, by triends of one of the highest formsof 
modern culture, that the recent sudden development of political 
activity in Germany may destroy, or at all events impair, the 
German Professor of the old style. He is, or was, a being of 
many virtues and some foibles—who naturally enough combined, 
with numerous excellences which only the shallowest ignorance 
ventured to overlook, some of what Bacon terms the faults “ inci- 
dent to learned men.” But since the German Professor has been 
trained by experience to the ruder conflicts of the — arena, 
since his pupils have gained victories which all Europe ha 
watched with bated breath, it would almost appear as if he wer 
himself beginning to entertain a doubt where the world at largeis 
slowly according a long-withheld belief. More than one eminent 
scholar or man of science appears to be forgetting, on the back 
benches of the Berlin Lower Chamber, that he was formerly in 
the habit of addressing more appreciative, if less numerous, 
auditories; and one at least of the most distinguished teachers of 
the second Prussian and German University lately broke up his 
class in the middle of the session in order to depart to what he 
blandly designated “ more important duties.” Yet, long before 
Professors “in their place in Parliament ” found excellent reasons 
for or against the measures of Ministerial dictaturs, before Sybel 
was complimented by Bismark or Herbst consulted by Beust, 
German Professors in their own sphere were able to find oppor 
tunities of asserting the rights of a citizen beneath the digmty of 
an academical teacher. No event more directly challenged the 
admiration and stimulated the patriotism of an intelligent publie 
than the famous protest of the Gottingen Professors whom the 
brutal cynicism of their Royal “ protector” imagined it so easy 
replace ; and we doubt whether, for instance, Dahlmann at Frank 
fort ever contributed more to the advance of Germany than did 
the same great man and his companions in this strictly acade 
act of resistance to despotic usurpation. And if others wer 
content to allow political events to run their course without thet 
interference—if they even took a harmless delight in coverng 
their honest breasts with the crosses and orders bestowed bys 
score of petty potentates whose very existence in the eyes of ptt 
fessional Liberals was a crying shame—the simple dignity | 
single-minded devotion of their own lives was the best contribu- 
tion which it was in their power to make to that national develop- 
ment of which, after all, political progress is only an element, and 
nut the sum and substance. 


* The Life of Curl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the Universi 
Berlin. WL Gage, Edinburgh and London: William 
Sons. 1367. 
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German Gelehrie of the old school, Carl Ritter, the 
of the chief hical classic of modern times, the 
was one of the most perfect types. Unlike the brothers 
+h whom from this point of view a comparison at once 
with P 
— itself, he at no time of his life participated in politics, and 
<a from first to last the servant of Education and Science. 
best summary of Ritter’s title to the reverence of posterity is 
contained in the words of a distinguished living writer, 
a jas himself, with singular felicity, applied Ritter’s principles 
of the connexion between geographical formation and historical 
development, to the subject of the growth of the Greek people. 
Ritter’s ideas Professor — nape wrote, not many months after = 
” th] hi ome common property. . .. For 
on he most survive in the grateful memory of our 
But what in a yet higher degree than his unwearying diligence, 
hensive learning, and his thoughtful contemplation of nature and 
history of mankind arouses our reverence, is the unselfish and devoted 
Fodeace which filled his whole life, the quiet modesty and humility of 
sd irit, the clearness and harmony of his mind, the sincere piety which 
ae his whole being ; in short, it is his moral dignity which constitutes 
him the model of a German man of learning. 
x perusing the interesting biography in which Ritter’s 
Mr. W. L. Gage, has lately retraced the un- 
eventful but instructive career of this great man, few readers will 
be desirous of abating a jot from Curtius’s eloquent tribute. No 
iiterary scribe, male or female, will in this instance be able to 
uo wil be. able to 
smpatient spirit; no secon ing able 
aa wish that we had known a little less of the great fellow- 
worker of Alexander von 
Gage, as we have y indica upon whole 
on bis Suck well, 1 fact which is not ‘the les creditable to him 
because the task was apparently an easy a straightfo one. 
For it was not stznigh forward enough not to offer a few oppor- 
ities to its performer for the display of a quality which we are 
ly, execra . Now and then Mr. Gage has been 
=i forget that he was not writing for an esoteric circle 
i e few morsels of scan oating upon the 
ily ar The fact that the results of Ritter’s life were largely due 
te Bethmann family should have protected one of its members, 
atthe hands of Ritter's biographer, from comment which it is a 
stretch of charity to call sanctimonious. The hero of Sadowa 
and conto Prince Frodonck Carl"; but i i 
of “the bru and coarse nce Krederv ; but 1 
impertinence to talk of the present Queen of Prussia and her 
sister as “chiefly remarkable for their pride, their frivolity, and 
iogenes, that he should carry the mm of his selt-sati 
iaeeanens into courts as well as camps; nor is it a compli- 
ment which Ritter would have desired to earn that he might, ad 
ere a of the Queen of Prussia, have corrected the 
the other hand, a very clear and pleasing picture of a simple 
life and a great man may be formed from Mr. Gage’s narrative; 
ad the moral which it teaches, and which requires enforcement 
e highest success, it is sometimes ecessary 
sitet hurry Mr. Gage’s book 
ose respective titles can assuredly scarcely design as 
headings,” while they accurately convey = of 
a life of unbroken prosperity and happiness. “The child at 
Quedlinburg” was born on the 7th of August, 1779, of a father 
whose scientific attainments (he was a physician) were of a high 
order, and of a mother whose virtues were such as = her a 
to call for special literary commemoration. “The pupil at 
Schnepfenthal ” was thus early brought into contact with a system 
of education which was nothing if not healthy, and which, 
though it may have broken out into — excrescences under the 
hands of some of its promoters, has at all events engendered love 
and towards ite founders in the bresste of aeazly all who 
teverence towards its founders in the breasts of n 
have benefited by its earlier developments. “The University 
student at Halle” was matriculated there at a time when, 
under the influence of F. A. Wolf, a spirit was arising within 
its walls which was afterwards destined to raise it to high 
i istory, it was comparative ‘om 
Vulgar and boisterous "forms of juvenile intelligence which to 
any youth of sense constitute the least attractive phase of German 
student-life. “The tutor at Frankfort-on-the-Main” was the 
honoured inmate of the leading and most intellectual family of 
that city, freed at the outset of his career from all the 
cares of life, and left in the main to pursue his own method of 
instruction with pupils whose progress as boys and men amply 
rewarded him for his indefatigable exertions on their behalf. In 
the society of these pupils, and of the numerous men of distinction 
whom the presence of Madame de Staél and other causes attracted 
to what was at that time a centre of European intelligence, the 
“savant at Geneva” had opportunity and leisure to prepare 
mself for the later stages of his career, as “the author at 
Gottingen,” “the teacher at Frankfort-on-the-Main,” and “the 
Profossor at Berlin.” Born of virtuous and intelligent parents, 
tated by active and devoted masters, teacher to promising 
pupils, husband of a gentle and loving wife, professor at a flourish- 
ing and enthusiastic University, subject of an intellectual and 


of 
gathor 


life avow his gratitude to “a grace and compassion which have 

already accompanied me so many years, that in all my thoughts 

= actions I must give praise and thanks to Him as long as 
ive.” 

Yet it is obvious that, to lead a life of so much unin ted 
a iness, Ritter must have been fortunately constitu as 
well as fortunately circumstanced. He had, among many of the 
gifts which conduce to tranquil happiness, the indispensa ift of 
patience. For those who are acquainted with his literary life 
(which Mr. Gage treats, we think, with unnecessary brevity) this 
remark will need little elucidation. It was, comparatively speak- 
ing, not until late in life that he deliberately chose his line as a 
teacher of and writer on the particular science with which, as he 
more than any other man made it a science, his name will always 
be identified. And the single-mindedness with which he devoted 
the latter part of his life to the laborious composition of a work 
which can never as such find more than a handful of readers, is the 
most convincing proof that, though he valued applause and by no 
means disliked popularity, he could patiently await the verdict of 
posterity as his ultimate and highest reward. But the same 
— is frequently displayed in the incidents of his personal life. 

‘o the engagement which he first accepted at Halle he held fast 
through many trials, which were more than mere trials of temper, 
and against temptations which might well have called away a 
man of other than ordinary ambition. At Gottingen he rejected a 
series of offers, including that which, for the sake of the morality of 
the Prussian Court, his biographer cannot dismiss without a sigh, in 
order to accept a mastership at a school, because the subjects of its 
teaching best agreed with the bent of his own studies. Previously, 
when all the youth of Germany was rushing to take arms in the 
War of Liberation, he had, from pure conscientic , preferred 
the more immediate call of private duty to the louder demand of 
patriotism. When, vicariously, he made an offer of his hand to 
the lady of his mature affections, he wrote in terms which, while 
at the same time manly and touching, almost seem to breathe the 
spirit of resignation when there was no doubt of success. He com- 
menced his lectures as a University Professor at Berlin with zero 
for his number of hearers, but he patiently awaited the few who 
dropped in before the close of the session ; next half-year he had 
a slight increase, and three years afterwards he found himself 
writing in his diary, “ Full lecture-room ; I must have a 2” 

Such was the spirit in which this great man—whom we should 
call singular, were it not that the type was not unfrequent, and is 
even now not unknown in German Universities—met few 
changes and chances of his prosperous career. Mr. Gage, who 
attended his lectures in 1855, describes very vividly the 
appearance of the tall and venerable figure, with his “ long blue 

oak and broad-rimmed hat, both half a century out of date,” 
his large rolling collar and h horn spectacles, his general rus- 
ticity of appearance and captivating friendliness of manner. He 
also describes the Professor’s method of lecturing, and his habit of 
illustrating his theme by means of the black board, on which he 
drew with unexampled ease and felicity. In conclusion, we could 
only wish that the biographer had found it possible to offer more 
notes on Ritter’s journeys, which were both frequent and ex- 
tensive. For though some of the countries which were among his 
favourite subjects of literary description, above all Palestine, had 
never been visited by their delineator, yet he was no stay-at-home 
like certain other German geographers, but saw enough with his 
own eyes to enable him to found upon personal experience his de- 
velopment of the principle which has through him become the 
foundation of scientific geography—the principle of comparison. 


URE’S DICTIONARY.* 


tery credit is due to the proprietors of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines for the spirited way in 
which they have kept that valuable work up to the progress of 
the age in the multifarious subjects of which it treats. This 
amount of energy and public spirit has served from the first to 
constitute the book a standard of the state of scientific knowledge, 
and a trustworthy work of reference to all those who are con- 
cerned or interested in the application of art and science to the 
purposes of production. More than a generation has elapsed since 
the earliest germ of this compilation a in the shape of 
Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry. Limited as it was by comparison, 
both in scope and bulk, that work marked an era in the develop- 
ment of scientific studies in this country. Many of the most 
eminent among living men of science look back with gratitude to 
the light it shed upon the early difficulties of their = The 
science of chemistry, since the fourth edition of Dr. Ure’s work 
was published in 1831, has indeed undergone a total revolution. 
One vast division, that of organic chemistry, has actually been 
created within that interval, and the theory of chemical combination 
has been established wpon a more philosophical basis. The whole 
horizon of the original treatise at the same time underwent a 
corresponding widening, and the result was the more comprehen- 
sive Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, in the year 
1829. Of this work, which became the parent of several similar 
publications in this country, in France, and in Germany, four im- 
pressions appeared in the lifetime of Dr. Ure. On his death, the 
task of preparing a new and more complete edition was entrusted 
to Mr. Robert Hunt, who was careful to associate with himself a 


appreciative King, Ritter might indeed towards the close of his | 


* Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 
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staff of coadjutors chosen from among the leading representatives 
of each separate branch of inquiry. in the seven years that have 
a by since the date of that impression many large additions 
‘have been made to our knowledge, and several important applica- 
tions of science have taken their place amongst the established 
manufactures of this and other countries. All these valuable 
discoveries and inventions are incorporated in the new euition. 
Some hundreds of additional articles have thus been inserted, 
whilst not a few of the most important have been so — ly re- 
written as to constitute it virtually a new and original work. The 
way in which the a held out by the undertaking has been 
throughout fulfilled is such as to render it the fullest and most 
exhaustive as well the most accurate manual of the kind to be met 
with in the literature of any country :— 

The objects which have been steadily kept in view are the following :— 
To furnish a work of reference on all points connected with the subjects 
included in its design, which should be of the most reliable character. To 
give to the scientific student and the public the most exact details of those 
manufactures which involve the application of the discoveries of either 
physics or chemistry. To include so much of science as may render the 
philosophy of manufacture intelligible, and enable the technical man to ap- 
preciate the value of abstruse research. To include such commercial infor- 
mation as may guide the manufacturer, and fairly represent the history and 
the value of such foreign and colonial productions as are imported in the raw 
condition. To present to the public, without much elaboration, a sufficiently 
copious description of the arts we cultivate, of the manufactures for which 
we are distinguished, and of those mining and metallurgical operations which 
are so pre-eminently of native growth, including at the same time a sutli- 
ciently detailed account of the industries of other States. 

Among the most important and interesting additions to science 
during the last few years is that of the development of the 
beautiful series of aniline dyes. The very name of the substance 
which has thus enriched our arts and manufactures was unknown 
‘while the present work remained in the hands of Dr. Ure. The 
‘history of this most curious body forms quite an episode of its 
own in the annals of modern chemistry. It might seem surprising 
that the most abundant source of aniline is a substance so com- 
mon as the basic oil of coal tar. It may, however, also be 
obtained from indigo by treatment with potash, after destructive 
distillation, as well as trom nitrobenzol, either by the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or more conveniently, as M. Béchamp has 
shown, by that of a basic acetate of iron. In the year 1826 
Unverdorben, a German chemist, when exposing indigo to de- 
structive distillation, produced an oily substance capable of forming 
a crystalline compound with acids, to which he gave the name of 
“ crystalline.” Runge subsequently observed in coal-tar oil a sub- 
stance capable of forming saline compounds, and of striking a 
violet colour with chloride of lime. To this he gave the name of 
kyanol (“blue-oil”), Later than this Fritzsche, while in- 
vestigating the action of potash on indigo, obtained a basic oil, to 
which he gave the name of aniline (trom anil, Portuguese for 
indigo). About the same time Zinin—finding that nitrobenzol, 
when submitted to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen, was con- 
verted into a peculiar, and as he thought new, substance—gave to 

is the name of Benzidam (ammonia derived from benzol). 
Hofman, the first who submitted crystalline, kyanol, aniline, and 
benzidam to careful experimental comparison, proved them to be 
essentially the same substance, which now took its place in che- 
mistry under the name of aniline. The important discovery of 
benzol was made by Faraday in 1825, from an analysis of the 
products of the destructive distillation of whale oil, though 
the name was given by Mitscherlich, who found that benzoic acid 
distilled with caustic potash gave a colourless volatile liquid 
identical with the hydrocarbon discovered by Faraday. Dr. 
Hofman, in 1845, established the presence of benzol in coal-tar 
oil, and in 1848 Mansfield showed that the quantity to be 
derived from that source was inexhaustible. Here then was a 
valuable addition to art and commerce from a comparatively 
worthless refuse. The crude tar of our gas-works is sub- 
jected to regulated distillation, The light oil, or naphtha, is 
thus separated from the dead or heavy oil, which remains in 
the retort as pitch. From the light oil benzol is given out 
by further fractional distillation, If this benzol is dissolved 
in fuming nitric acid, and the clear liquid mixed with water, a 
dense ahve liquid (nitro-benzol) is precipitated, which is the 
well-known artificial oil of almonds, which is thus prepared, we 
are not particularly pleased to hear, “ easily and economically on a 
‘large scale.” From a mixture of equal weights of nitro-benzol, 
-acetic acid, and cast-iron turnings, exposed to a gradual heat in 
cast-iron vessels, a semi-solid mass is obtained, which on distilla- 
ation produces aniline, a “slightly brownish liquid a little heavier 
than water.” 

The rich crimson colour most commonly associated with aniline 
.was first produced by Dr. Hofmann as early as 1858. Its earliest 
a to industrial purposes appears to be due to Messrs, 

erguin and Renard of Lyonsin 1859. Their process was based upon 
the admixture of the tetrachloride of tin in six or seven parts to 
ten parts of pure aniline, Other processes have since been made the 
subjects of patents, both in this country and abroad. ‘The nitrate 
of mercury, nitric acid, arsenic acid, the anhydrous nitrates, and 
those of iron and copper, are amongst the principal of these. 
From the crude aniline red are derived almost endless modifica- 
tions of tint and shade, in which what has been termed rosaniline 
plays a conspicuous part. The popular aniline violet, or mauve, 
the original of all the numerous colorific compounds of the class, 
remains in some respects a puzzle to science. Its chemical com- 

sition has not yet been fully established. Into the labyrinth of 


w into which their conflicting claims upon these points have 


recently led divers patentees, we have no desire 
The records of the House of Lords may 
the curious for the voice of the ultimate court of appeal upon the 
main points at issue. Mr. Hunt is right, we think, in eepii 
clear of technical or legal issues of this kind. The’ vation. 
actions by which the other primary hues, with their cheie 
nate grades, are obtained from the original menstruum, are bee, 
yet clearly explained. A beautiful golden yellow, as well ag 
orange red variety, can be extracted from the rosaniline b the 
action of steam, followed by treatment with nitric acid. Chrys. 
aniline is the name common to both these tones of colour, 
fine tints known as Bleu de Paris and Bleu de Lyon were obtained 
in M. Pelouze’s laboratory chiefly under the agency of heat. The 
chemical nature and affinities of aniline blue have been determined 
with great precision by Dr. Hofmann, who has made this the 
subject of a patent for improvements in preparing colourj 
matters for dyeing and ———. By the action of chlorate of 
potash, to which hydrochloric acid has been added, aniline is made 
to assume a vivid green tint called Verdine or Emeraldine 
Black has not yet been so satisfactorily accomplished, though, bya 
process of mixing chlorate of potassium with a metallic salt and a 
- of aniline, the green tints have been converted into a kind of 

lack. 

The new metal aluminium formed one of the most striki 
novelties in the last edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary. The article 
upon that subject, by the late Mr. Henry Witt, has been supple- 
mented by Mr. Hunt with an account of Dr. Percy's valuable dis- 
covery of aluminium bronze. This alloy, comprising ten parts of 
aluminium with ninety of copper, is remarkable for ductility, 
maileability, and strength. It produces admirable castings of'a 
pleasing pe is affected by temperature less than gun-metal, and 
much less than brass, and tarnishes far less readily than silver, 
cast-iron, or steel. No other wires, under the severe ordeal of M, 
Foucault's pendulum experiment, showed the firmness and 
durability of aluminium bronze. 

The recent controversy upon the probable future supply of our 
coal-fields led us to turn with lively interest to so competent 
an authority as we here have before us for some calm and clear 
statistics upon this vital question. This, however, is one of the 
few omissions which we have noted in turning over Mr. Hunt's 
pages. ‘The produce of British collieries has been brought down 
to the date of 1865, and the latest tables have been added to 
show the chemical constituents, the heating power, and other 
qualities of various mineral fuels. The most important addition, 
however, is a summary of the principal foreign coal-fields, with 
their extent, their probable yield, and the quality of their pro- 
duce. It is thought that there are from 250 to 300 principal 
coal basins in the world, which, however, may be grouped into a 
comparatively smaller number of areas. ‘The majority of these 
occur in Western Europe, Eastern North America, and the Pe- 
ninsula of India. Central and Southern Africa, South America, 
and a large part of Asia are known to exhibit scarcely a trace of 
true carboniferous rocks. 

The principal coal-fields of the Continent of Europe are those of 
Belgium, France, Spain (in the Asturias), Germany (on the Rhine 
and Saar, a theme of such prominent bearing upon the recent 
warlike demonstrations of France and Germany ), Bohemia, Silesia, 
and Russia (on the Donnetz). The Belgian tield is that which 
shows the most alarming symptoms of giving out. Twenty years, 
according tothe Report of Mr. Dunn, H.M. Inspector of Collieries, 
will suflice for the catastrophe of Liége and Hainault. The coal of 
France, though practically inexhaustible, is of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and the consumption of English coal becomes an increasing 
element in the question of the exhaustion of our home supplies. 
The richest deposits of all other countries combined are insignificant 
by the side of the coal deposits of North America. ‘here are four 
principal areas—the great central coal-tield of the Alleghanies, 
those of Illinois, and the basin of.the Ohio, the basin of the 
Missouri, and the wide fields of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Cape Breton. The total produce of the States of the Union for 
the year 1864 was returned officially as 16,472,410 tons—less than 
a fifth, after all, of the total produced by the United Kingdom, 
and not nearly as much again as we can afford to spare for the 
exingencies of our neighbours. The production of coal in India 
forms a marked feature in the industrial progress of our great 
Eastern dependency. It has more than trebled itself in three 
years, and reached in 1860 nearly 400,000 tons. A still larger 
amount, and one equally progressive, is produced by New South 
Wales and Queensland, whence the wants of the other Austra- 
lian colonies are largely supplied. The article on coal-gas, from 
the pen of Professor Frankland, will be found to comprise man 
new points of interest in connexion with that product. But, of 
media connected with illumination and heat, the greatest importance 
of late years attaches to the manufacture of parafline and p 
oil from cannel and shales, as well as from petroleum or na 
bituminous oil. ‘This has now become one of the most important 
branches of national industry, and may even be destined to work & 
total revolution, not only in our mode of lighting, but in our coD- 
sumption of fuel. The principal centres of home production are m 
the Bathgate oil district. It is only a few years since this enter- 
prise was set on foot by Messrs. Young. It has since ex 
throughout nearly the whole of Linlithgow, and into the Leeswood 
oil district in Flintshire. The rapid development of this manu- 
facture has already given rise to a long list of wealthy and influ- 
ential Companies. Beside the various uses of the spirit, the 
parafline is rapidly becoming the staple material for the manl- 
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of the better class of candles. The recent improvements in 
the method of extraction are such, we are assured, as in all proba- 
bility to bring ere long this beautiful material to a price but little, 
if at all exceeding that of common tallow. — It is, however, in the 
North American continent that the inexhaustible supplies of mineral 
cils have been opened. We need not descant on the effects already 
yisible on the surface of American society as the result of the 
ical process of “ —- ile.” For the scientific 0 tions 
rll with that wonderful discovery, and the statistics of the 
resulting trade, as well as for the most probable explanation of 
the origin and history of these strange accumulations of bituminous 
masses, we cannot point to a better account within the same com- 
than to the articles Oil, Naphtha, Petroleum, and Paraffine in 
the new edition of Dr. Ure’s work. 

For nearly a quarter of a century attempts have been made to 
find in machinery a relief from the terrible labour of puddling 
iron. It was not, however, till the recent extensive strike of the 
Staffordshire puddlers lent an additional impulse to the effort that 
the ingenuity of our mechanicians was to any great extent success- 
fal in grappling with the difficulty. Mechanism has of late taken 
the place of the severest parts of manual labour at several of the 

sncipal seats of manufacture, and the time for the universal 
adoption of machine puddling cannot be thought far distant. The 
different systems now — at the Dowlais iron-works, those 
at Wombridge, Salop, and at Derby, are described in an article upon 
thesubject. Another important contribution to the well-be 
safety of the workman is the recently invented coal-cutti 
together with the still more vital boon of the Figé, 
cator. This ingenious instrument, invented by 
explained with great fulness, and its mode of w 
by the test of actual experiment. When made 
the inventor is in hopes of shortly rendering it, 
can be made imperative in our collieries, this little\maéhine, bie! 
may be made small enough for the pocket, may vid with the D 
Lamp as a protection to the miner. ; 


avy 


and the advertisement, finding out all particulars for himself. This 
at first sight is a little discouraging. There are a good many 
young ladies of distingui 


hed appearance about, and a fair pro- 
portion of these have dark hair and eyes. Dress is of little value 
as a criterion, bei 


the first thing which*a person desirous of 
disguising her identity would be likely to change. The possession 
of the watch by Rosenthal is more definite; but a gentleman who, 
to verify his suspicions, should venture to pick a young lady’s 
pocket, would probably find himself called upon to establish the 
purity of his intentions in a police court. To attempt to distin- 
guish, upon the strength of a mere description, and without know- 
ing even her name, one particular young lady from young ladies 
in general, seems at first sight little less hopeless than guessing the 
answer toa conundrum without knowing the question. Petersfeld 
is half inclined to give up his attempt, but, fortunately for the 
story, takes counsel with a long-headed Scotch friend, Kinghorn, 
who throws out a suggestion which, duly followed up, leads to 
the solution of the first of the enigma. The young lady 
proves to be a Miss Helen Fleetlands, a ward in Chancery, living 
under the guardianship of a certain Admiral Mortlake, at St. 
Mark’s-on-the-Sea. Petersfeld’s inquiries at the Admiral’s re- 
sidence, Riverwood Lawn, elicit the perplexing answer that the 
Admiral and his wife are in Paris, and Miss Fleetlands with 
them. Petersfeld forthwith goes to Paris, and ascertains that 
the Mortlakes are there, but that Miss Fleetlands is certainly 
not with them, though a room is retained in her name at the 
tel, with the evident intention of inducing the belief of her 
nce. Hitherto Petersfeld has displayed some energy and 
uity, but at this point he utterly breaks down, and the author 
im. Having led us so far, he forthwith drags us back 
m,jand occupies a volume and a half in recounting Helen’s his- 
ry ffom her earliest years, concluding with her reasons (which, 
Ay thé way, are miserably bad ones) for running away. oe 
tuyaga reached the point from which we started, we anticipa 
that at least what was left of the book would be devoted to an 


It is impodgi by t 
number of extracts, to do justice to Mr. Hunt’s carefuljabotirs to | eXciting run and a brilliant capture; but we were doomed to be 


bring together the latest and most complete information 

every head. We would not, however, omit to point out the 
articles on Artillery and Fire-arms, which have been rearranged and 
enriched with the most recent improvements, Whether as a 
repertory and guide for the student and the technologist, or a book 
of reference for the general reader, Dr. Ure’s Dictionary, in its 
revised and expanded form, is, we repeat, a work that reflects the 
highest credit on all who are concerned in its compilation. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD.* 


— author of this book has scored the first point towards 
success in his selection of a title. Howeverit may have been 
in Shakspeare’s time, it is beyond a doubt that in our own day 
there is sometimes a great deal in a name. In the case of a novel, 
an attractive title has a special value, and Five Huadred Pounds 
Reward is decidedly an attractive title. There *is a handsome 
rotundity about the sum, to begin with, which at once catches, 
as it were, the mind’s eye. It is natural to believe that so large 
a reward would only be offered under circumstances of special : 
interest and importance, and a host of appropriate questions at 
once suggest themselves. Why was such a reward offered ? 
Who tried to win it? how did he set about it ? and did he succeed 
in his attempt? We feel that the novelist has hit upon a vein of 
excellent opportunities, and that, if he has made the most of them, 
his book can hardly fail to be a success. 

Unfortunately, we cannot say that the author in the present 
instance has made the most of his opportunities. He is like a 
digger who has found a valuable nugget, but who through care- 
lessness or clumsiness has wasted in the melting half of the precious 
material, He starts fairly enough, with the appearance of the 
advertisement in which the reward is offered, and which runs as 
follows :— 

Five Huyprep Pounps Rewarp.—Disappeared lately, a Younc Lavy. 
aged eighteen, of very distinguished appearance. She is slender and of 
middle height—dark hair and eyes, pale clear complexion, and is in manner 
peculiarly graceful and self-possessed. She had with her a very considerable 
sum of money ; but, it is believed, no personal luggage whatever. She was 
dressed, on leaving home, in a brown silk dress, purple cloth jacket, white 
straw hat trimmed with black velvet, and grebe feather. Wore a curious 
Oriental gold bracelet, plain gold guard-chain, and watch by Rosenthal, 
Paris, Whoever will bring her to Mr. Bloss, Solicitor, No. 14 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, or give information leading to her recovery, shall receive the 
above reward.—Thursday, May 1. 

Paul Petersfeld, a young barrister not over-burdened with briefs, 
determines, in a spirit of adventure, to undertake the quest of 
the missing damsel. Not unnaturally, he goes to the office of 
Mr. Bloss, to obtain full particulars as to the name and supposed 
errand of the young lady. Here, however, at the outset, he meets 
4 serious check. Mr. Bloss is polite, but by no means communi- 
cative. A young lady answering the description is missing, as 
stated, and the reward is offered in the hope of inducing the per- 
sons with whom she may have taken refuge to deliver her up, | 
but nothing is further from the desire of ber friends than to 
tempt the general public to take part in the search. On the con- | 
trary, their greatest wish is to avoid anything like esclandre, and | 
to that end they have studiously concealed from their own imme- 
te circle the fact of the young lady’s disappearance. ‘The 
upshot of Mr. Bloss’s replies is that Petersfeld is welcome to win | 
the reward if he can; but he must do so by the light of nature 
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disappointed. Petersfeld potters aimlessly about, between a seaside 
inn and a specially uninteresting farmhouse, and finally blunders 
almost into the arms of the erratic heroine, who has returned of 
her own accord, and whom he finds on her guardian’s own ground, 
dressed in the identical brown silk dress and straw hat with 
grebe feather, and with the identical watch by Rosenthal in her 
pocket. Let it not be thought, however, that Petersfeld has lived 
in vain. Helen has never seen or heard of him before, but with 
artless confidence immediately entrusts him with the “consider- 
able sum of money ” (3,000/.) with which she had started on her 
wanderings. Virtue is not invariably its own reward, and our 
preux chevalier is immediately locked up on suspicion of having 
stolen the money in question. We are sorry to add that he 
is speedily released (thus missing an opportunity for quiet re- 
flection of which he stands. greatly in need), and forthwith starts 
for Egypt: Pocticak justice would suggest that a girl who was 
fool enough ‘to run’ away as here described should be compelled to 
marry the man who was fool enough to run after her; but the author 
hac not the heart te consign his hero and heroine to so horrible a 
fate, antt consequently makes Helen reward Petersfeld’s devotion 
by marrying somebody else. In the interests of the next genera- 
tion, perhans it was just as well that she should. 

We iniagine, from many indications, that this is the author's first 
attempt at writing a novel, but we are not sure that it is his 
first attempt at composition. Judging from internal evidence, 
one would suppose that he has served his literary apprenticeship 
in the manufacture of theatrical afterpieces. The very nomencla- 
ture in Five Hundred Pounds Reward is suggestive of broad 
farce. Brindlebun, Bunnytail, Springletop, Poppit, Bags, Twick, 
Gigoggin, and Serena Smugg are names which could only 
belong to the lowest order of low comedy. In the next place, 
every body in the book acts with that amiable impulsiveness and 
looseness of motive to which we are accustomed in stage heroes 
and heroines, but which we certainly should not tolerate in any one 


else. Nobody, except on the stage, sending off two letters, one to . 


a lady requesting an interview, the other to a tailor enclosing a 
twenty pound note, would place the note in the wrong letter; 
and no lady, off the stage, receiving a note so sent, would 
imagine the enclosure a delicate attention, and consider herself 
“engaged” to the sender on the strength of it. Still less would 
the young lady’s family adopt her fond delusion. Still less, agai 

would the gentleman, discovering that such a misapprehension h 

arisen, think to mend matters by deserting his profession, and 
absconding to Egypt. On the stage these things are done every 
day, and seem quite as natural and proper as (say) a young lady’s 
running away with 3,000/. that does not belong to vem, foes Ae 
her ruttianly guardian will not permit her to dispose (at eighteen) 
of her hand and heart. The ian himself, by the way, is @ 


very old theatrical friend—the time-honoured wicked uncle of 


melodrama :— 


Once seen, the Admiral was not a man to be easily forgotten. Solid and 
square-built, with a red weather-beaten face, he looked the very impersona- 
tion of physical power combined with q ble resolve. ‘The stubborn 
underjaw, the broad battle-broken nose, the iron forehead, and those self- 
reliant hempen-shaded eyes, that so seldom and so slowly looked either to 
the right or left, all told the same story. 

Nor was his dress less characteristic. His trousers, cut after a fashion ex- 
ploded years before most of us were trousered at all, showed that he was not 
a man to change with the times, or ask his tailor’s opinion as to the prevail- 


ing pattern. An immense bunch of gold seals dangled from his fob. His 
rough blue coat had flaps and side pockets and gilt buttons, and these, with 
a low-crowned hat and ponderous oaken cudgel, were the prominent points 


| which struck Petersfeld upon his brief inspection. 
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Now this description is by no means bad. ‘The qualities and 
appearance described represent fairly enough what would probably 
be the rough popular idea of a combination of wicked uncle and 
British admiral. And this is just what is required on the stage, 
where a man’s virtues and vices must all be writ in large print, 
and are perforce indicated by the fashion of his dress and the cut of 
his whiskers. But in real life a fraudulent trustee (whom we take 
to be the modern version of the wicked uncle) is the blandest of 
men, and the British admiral is not unfrequently a meek gentle- 
man with a wholesome awe of his wife. Scotch barristers, 
again, might on the stage be permitted to talk broad Scotch, in 
order to prove their nationality ; but they certainly do not in real 
life (as Mr. Kinghorn does in this book) call money “siller,” or 
use “na” for “not,” and “rin awa” for “run away,” any more 
than an educated Irishman would habitually call potatoes “ praties,” 
or whisky “ the cratur.” 

A still graver fault than the author’s “staginess” is his con- 
stant tendency to drift into what is called “shop.” If a novelist 
chance to practise any other profession in addition to that of 
literature, let him by all means utilize his professional know- 
ledge wherever such knowledge is fairly available; but nothing 
can be in worse taste than his constantly dragging in pro- 
fessional topics for the sole purpose of displaying his own 
acquaintance with them. If Messrs. Day and Martin should 
take it into their heads to write a novel, we should not be sur- 
prised to find that all the characters wore boots of remarkable 
polish ; but if the subject of blacking were brought in two or three 
times in a chapter, and reeoegge tay a chapter to itself, we 
should feel a little indignant. e have rarely met with a 
= sinner in this respect than the author of Five Hundred 

wounds Reward. He writes “in character,’ as a barrister, and 
thinks it necessary in consequence to treat his readers every 
now and then to a discussion on some legal subject. Thus he 
gives us tn extenso the will of Colonel Fleetlands, Helen’s father, 
drawn by himself, and containing a somewhat ambiguous re- 
siduary bequest. The residuary bequest has nothing whatever to 
do with the story, and does not affect in the slightest degree the 
fortunes of any one of the characters. Notwithstanding this, the 
author thinks it necessary to insert a long-winded protest against 
the folly of a testator attempting to make his own will, and an 
elaborate disquisition, with a hypothetical opinion of a hypo- 
thetical learned friend, as to the legal effect of this hypothetical 
residuary bequest. The larger portion of two chapters is taken up 
with this irrelevant legal twaddle, apropos, as far as the story is 
concerned, of nothing at all. But even this is not the worst. 
Admiral Mortlake has not been especially conscientious in the 
administration of Helen’s allowance of 5oo/. a year, and is rather 
apprehensive of being called to account concerning it. Desiring 
to combine instruction with amusement, the author hastens to 
give us a little further insight into legal mysteries :— 

Supposing that she (Helen) remained sitigle up, tv twenty-6ne, there would 
probably be but little difficulty about the matter. She Wotid then Be com- 
petent to give, and in the ordinary course of events would give, what ts 
technically termed a release in fu In other words, she -would sign and 
place her finger upon the wafer of a parchment deed, the concluding para- 
graph of which would perhaps run as follows :— , RPE Ae 

“ AND WHEREAS for the satisfaction of the said Hercules Mortlake and 
in consideration of the premises she the said Helen Fleetlands hatli agreed to 
execute to him the said Hercules Mortlake such a release as is ‘ereinafter 
contained Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in pursuanée of the 
said agreement and in consideration of the premises she the said Helen 
Fleetlands hath remised released and for ever quit-claimed and by these 
— doth remise release and for ever quit-claim the said Hercules 

ortlake his heirs executors and administrators from all and all manner of 
action and actions causes of action suits controversies differences debts 
accounts reckonings sum and sums of money and all other claims and 
demands whatsoever both at law and in equity for or by reason or on 
aecount of the said annual sum of Sool. so received by him the said Hercules 
Mortlake as aforesaid or any part thereof or for or by reason or on account 
of the payment application or appropriation thereof or of any part thereof 
by him the said Hercules Mortlake or for or by reason or on account of any 
act deed matter or thing by him done committed or permitted in any wise 
relating to the premises,” 

In point of fact no such release is executed, nor does any one 
even suggest that it shall be executed; but the fact that it 
might, could, or should have been executed, and, that if it had 
been executed, it would have exonerated the Admiral from liability, 
forms a sufficient peg whereon the author may hang this im- 
posing display of professional knowledge. In point of fact he has 
rather displayed professional ignorance. The release in the past 
tense is an archaism wholly disused in modern conveyancing ; 
and further, no conveyancer with a just idea of the meaning 
of words ever makes a client profess to “ remise and quit-claim” 
a person from an action. On the contrary, the action is remised 
and quit-claimed unto the person. The blunder would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be of very small importance, but it 
- becomes inexcusable when, as in the present case, it is cum- 
mitted in the very act of a pretended exhibition of superior 
knowledge, 


SCRIPTORES ATTICI.* 
Me WILKINS has attained a success in the compilation of 
school-books which he owes much more to his scholarship, 
which is sound and exact, than to his appreciation of the ditt 
culties that schoolboys experience. He is a very good specimen 


oes —— Aan Use of — and other Sehools. By the 
- Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1866, 


of the eens that Harrow produces; and his books ane 
used at , not because he was educated there, but becanse 
they are adapted to the style of teaching which prevails at that 
school. And if the Scriptores Greci is to be ed as tenjen: 
of the Eton method, whilst the Scriptores Attict may be said {qj 
to represent the system pursued at Harrow, we do not think much, 
can be said for Eton when the two schools are brought into com, 
parison. After making all allowance for the tone of Mr, Johnson's 
evidence given before the Public Schools’ Commission, and de. 
ducting as much as can fairly be considered due to the prejudice 
which a wholesale reformer entertains against what he considers 
established abuses—most scholars who are acquainted with the 
books will be able to endorse his opinion that “ both the Soripores 
Romani and the Scriptores Greci are very unsatisfactory,’ He 
states his belief that the latter work is an expansion of some 
selections from Lucian which were used in the last century 
and that from time to time additions were made to it from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato. We are not concerned with 
the mode in which the work has been produced. The result 
is all we have to deal with, and undoubtedly the book jg 
miserably executed in -_— point of view. Whether Mr, Wil. 
kins’s Seriptores Attict will be more successful at Eton than one 
of his previously published works which we believe it wag 
once proposed to substitute for a book that was thoro 
Etonian but that it was thought below the dignity of Eton tp 
sacrifice, we cannot attempt to determine. e may be pen 
mitted to remind the Eton authorities of the old saying, Fas est 
et ab hoste docert, And if, in interpreting the proverb in its appli. 
cation to the present case, we should prefer to speak of hono 
rivalry rather than active hostility, there is all the more co 

in the advice we offer to them—namely, that they should discon. 
tinue their own production, and substitute the book which we 
now proceed to notice and to criticize, in the hope that what 
we say may tend to the — of a second edition, which 
we suppose it will soon reach. 

And in the first place we dislike the restriction implied in the 
title. A book of this kind, which may be regarded as occupying 
an intermediate place between a first Delectus and the reading of 
the Greek authors in an unabridged form, ought not to be confined 
to strictly Attic Greek, but should include passages from Hero- 
dotus. Neither do we see any reason for the exclusion of the 
Orators; nor, again, is it strictly correct to class Lucian with Attic 
writers. Highly as we approve of this writer being included in 
such a selection, his admission ought at least to have induced the 
compiler to change the title of his work from Scriptores Attici to 
Scriptores Greci; and, though the greater part of the volume ought 
to be derived from the purest Attic writers, it is of some importance 
to accustom boys to modes of writing and forms of construction 
which appear in the other dialects. The particular passages 
selected depend of course a great deal in this instance, as in all 
other selections, on the fancy or the caprice of the compiler. No 
one would be inclined to object to the excerpts from Thucydides— 
granting, that 14, that Thucydides is not altogether too difficult 
to be allowed to appear in such a work. The siege of Platea, 
the‘death of Pausanias, the character of Pericles, and the exile 
of Themistocles are both instructive and tolerably easy. The 
description of the plague, however, is neither easy nor interesting 
to a schoolboy, and has no business in such a selection. The 
extracts from Xenophon’s Hellenics occupy a large portion of the 
book, and Mr. Wilkins seems to put out a kind of apology in their 
behalf on the seore of their embracing a singularly interesti 
and critical epoch of Grecian history ; but if we were ever so m 
disposed to ullow the force of this suggestion, we are utterly 
unable to see why this particular portion of Xenophon’s narrative, 
being “ less tinged with Laconian partialities ” than other parts of 
his writings, justifies the preference given to it by the compiler. 
Still we have no objection to allege to the passages selected, and 4 
reviewer has certainly no right to complain if the taste of another 
does not altogether agree with his own. The extracts are u- 
questionably good specimens of Attic Greek, and are not open 
to an objection which applies with considerable force to the 
extracts from the De Venatione—namely, that they contain too many 
hard and uncommon words, and are besides sometimes somewhat 
involved in their construction. We open the volume at random 
in this part, and find in the course of two lines the words zoie- 
orpadpac, meptpdoiovc, oregavac. The here 
is twofold. Too much hard work is imposed upon the boy, 
and the work itself is unprofitable, for these words, if indeed he 
remembers them at all, will scarcely occur in his rer; read- 
ing, so that such passages seem to involve a good deal of lossd 
time and labour. 

However, the test of a school-book consists more in the style of 
its notes than in the nature of the passages selected. And we 
will take as a fair specimen of Mr. Wiikins’s style the four 
teenth section, which is the last extract from this treatise. The 
text occupies little more than a page, and the notes take up 
scarcely so much space, yet there are as many as three mr 
prints in this short p We have taken the trouble to examme 
several parts of the book for the cial purpose of detecting 
mistakes, especially of accents, And we are obliged to report 
that it is, as regards this point, no better than most 
books used.in English schools and colleges. In this respect the 
printing of "ate oa no comparison with the accuracy with W 
Greek books were produced, in this country or on the Continent, 6 
century ago. It will probably be urged, in defence of the 
that the accents are not likely to mislead a schoolboy; but they 
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vertheless evidences of want of care in su rintending the 

tion of the volume, and in some cases they are of real 
wort for instance, at p. 18, when we meet with ot 


in oo e where no beginner would be able for himself 
Tanta the mistake. And it seems to us a poor defence for 


sti e accent upon xeporv, and exhibiting so ugly a word as 
omitting th of then occuring in pp. 32 and 33, that a school- 
ed likely to notice them. Again, Mr. Wilkins has retained 
boy is Modes which are old-fashioned and obsolete. It has long 
~ to be custo to print the double pp with the two 
preathings over it, an still less can we acquiesce in xgetivoc, 
qhich is retained in spite of Porson’s prohibition. We suspect, 
examination of the book, that there is scarcely a leaf 
without some such mistake. 
The specimen passage we have selected is headed, “How to 
a Spirited Horse.” The subject, no doubt, is to boys an 
attractive one, and that is the only set-off we can imagine against 
the extraordinary difficulty of this and other passages from the 
treatise. A page of notes to a page of text will probably be 
ht a fair allowance, but the notes in this instance are not 
rous enough to enable an average boy to master the diffi- 
culties of the passage. When the note contains an explanation it 
js always valuable, and Mr. Wilkins’s renderings show that he is 
athome both in Greek and English, and has that rare gift among 
scholars of being able to find the very best representatives in one 
language for the idioms of the other. But fully half of Mr. 
Wilkins’s notes on this extract are superfluous, one-third of their 
gumber being taken up with allusions to various readings, which 
are quite out of place; ¢.g., explaining what the passage would 
have meant if a different reading had been adopted, as suggested 


~ 


by Schneider or Weiske, whilst four lines are wasted in explaining, 
by @ quotation from Berenger’s Art of Horsemanship, the very 
deiens enforcement of Xenophon’s advice, that a curb, if used 
instead of a snaffle, must be kept slack. 

The book concludes with two short indices—(1) an English, (2) 
aGreek index, to the grammatical notes. The latter serves to show 
how much labour the editor has bestowed — the explanation 
of the Greek particles. Of these the particle 6) occupies much 
the largest space, about one-fourth of the whole index; and 
Mr. Wilki as assigned or suggested ten or twelve different 
English renderings for it. Now we are not inclined to quarrel 
with him for his versions, which are tolerably accurate, and which 
may pethaps even be said to be the best possible renderings; 
but he has nowhere pointed out the principle upon which they 

There is hardly a particle in Greek which admits of 
being rendered in so many different ways, yet most of them are 
either remotely or immediately referable to the same explana- 
tion—namely, the anticipating what is, or what ought to be, or 
what might have been, in the mind of the reader. Besides this, 
he has forgotten to notice, both in his notes and in his index, some 
cases which are more puzzling than those which he has commented 
upon. Thus he has explained Cyrus’s kissing his grandfather 
Astyages, cia 61) maic as meaning “ just as an affec- 
tionate child ” ; and in the same sentence, 61) abréy, “as soon 
ashe saw”; and @ 6), “ which in fact”; and a second instance of 
ipdv dy, “ seeing, then,” or “seeing, as I said.” We demur to the 
second of these interpretations. For “in fact,” we should have 
translated “you know.” The colloquial expression “ you know,” 
or “you see,” frequently sg: the best English representation of 
this Greek particle. But Mr. Wilkins has scarcely given a hint of 
this in his notes. 

Almost all the references in both the indices are to explanations 
of Greek particles. And we are glad to see this important but 
much neglected portion of Greek grammar brought into such pro- 
minence by a scholar who is quite at home in the subject. e 
are no advocates for an abundance of notes for school-books, or 
indeed for any other class of works. It is very easy to bother boys 
with too many explanations, which, in many cases, are better left to 
the discretion of the teacher or the sagacity of thelearner. And Mr. 
Wilkins may perhaps, in some instances, be thought to have 
erred in this direction when we say that, if the notes had been 
printed below the text—a method which, in our judgment, is 
greatly preferable to the separate arrangement of them at the 
end of volume—they would upon an average have occupied 
more than a third of we . 

We cannot from Sie Wilkins without a final suggestion. 
We should be glad if, when he prints a second edition, he would 
enlarge the number of extracts from Lucian, even though it should 
involve, as we think it ought, a change of title from Scriptores 
Aitici to Scriptores Greci. Lucian is so interesting, so humorous, 
and withal so easy a writer, that in any set of selections from 
Greek authors he ought to occupy a very prominent place. 


A STORY OF DOOM.* 


Ms, INGELows oe have achieved a merited and 
rather remarkable popularity within a very few years. The 
fiy-leaf of the Story of us that ter volume 
reached its thirteenth edition in ordinary type, and is more- 
over purchaseable in a guinea or two-guinea form, with ninety- 
seven illustrations by various popular artists. We are unreserv y 
of the fairly-earned success of a poetess whose capacities 
eminence we long ago recognised. At the same time we 


A 
I Story of an and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. London: 


could wish that a rather interval had been allowed to 
elapse before the publication of the set of ae now before us, 
the longest and most important of which is the Story of Doom. It 
is to be regretted when even well-deserved appreciation by the 
public induces an author to follow too strictly the maxim Nulla 
dies sine lined, and specially so in the case of writers in verse. 
We hope Miss Ingelow has time enough before her to ensure her 
giving us the benefit of the whole originality of her mind in the 
most well-considered, and therefore the most enduring, form. We 
can hardly admit that she has altogether realized this ideal in the 
present volume; and we cannot escape the consciousness that a 
story which calls itself “of Doom,” and which in fact is the tragic 
or epic story of Noah’s Deluge, ought to be handled with a more 
powerful grasp, if it is to be handled in at all. 

We by no means intend to say that Miss Ingelow’s picture of 
the state of before the is ‘ood one as 
far as it goes ; but it does not go very , though perhaps it was 
hardly to be expected that et eet. Core gone, any deeper. 
There is an old story of a sermon once preached by a Welsh 
parson, which dilated on the various temptations that Noah had 
to bear at the hands of his neighbours while he was working on 
the Ark, somewhat after this fashion. The wicked heathens of 
the Welsh preacher came to Noah and said, “ Noah, there is 
capital good ale at the Red Lion, won’t you come and have 
some ?’’ but Noah went on hammering at his Ark, clump—clum 
—clump. And the wicked heathens came again to Noah and sai 
“ Noah, the hounds are running capital on the hill behind the 
house, won’t you come and see them?” but Noah went on ham- 
mering at his Ark, clomp—cdenp— dump. And when the Flood 
came, where was Noah? Safe in the Ark, which he had buil 
clump—clump—clump! And where were the wicked heathens 
Howling and screeching in the waters! In Miss Ingelow’s poem, 
as in the Welshman’s sermon, we are more or less obliged to take 
upon trust the exemplary wickedness of the heathen of Noah’s 
day, except in points analogous to a love of the hounds or of 
capital good ale. There is some subtlety in Miss Ingelow’s 
imagination of the old serpent as an extremely pious and formal 
character, much given to persuading the heathen giants to gor- 
geous acts of ritual and sacrifice. Japhet’s love affair and betrothal 
to one of the slave-girls of his mother’s household are very 

rettily and gracefully told (if only Japhet had not been Japhet, 
But some other personage of fiction), and Japhet is of course alto- 
gether a comfort to his father, which Shem and Ham, equally of 
course, are not. There is great picturesqueness of description scat- 
tered through the poem, and there is considerably greater indi- 
viduality of character among the personages of Noah’s household 
than is wont to be found among the inted wooden images which 
represent them to our youthful imaginations in the Noah’s arks of 
nursery life. But the fact remains that the Story of Doom is 
neither Biblical nor grand. We do not say that such a story need 
justify itself by being Biblical, but we do say that it does not 
justify itself unless itis grand. The Flood is not a subject upon 
which good taste can be satisfied with a merely pretty idyl. 

Miss Ingelow’s power of turning legitimate subjects into grace- 
ful idyls was well shown in her earlier volume, and the new 


volume is not devoid of the same kind of excellence. ‘‘ Laurance” 
is a simple ~~ of true and false love; “Gladys and her 
Island” a bly successful allegorical one. Gladys is the 


normal figure of a humble pupil-teacher in a school at some ima- 

inary watering-place, far cleverer than the commonplace young 
fades whom she teaches. One day, when the young ladies of the 
establishment are treated to a picnic, Gladys is thoughtfully sent 
by her amiable employers on a solitary walk, lest she should become 
enamoured of pleasures above her proper station. When she has 
strolled some way beyond the ordinary limit of the decorous 
young ladies’ walk along the shore, Gladys suddenly sees a won- 
erful island gleaming on the sea-line. A mysterious woman 
with a baby comes by, who develops the faculty of answering 
Gladys’s unuttered thoughts, and along with her comes a bois- 
terous girl or “freakish maid.” Under the charge of these two 
experienced mariners, Gladys sails off in a convenient ferry-boat 
to the island. She sees there a number of quaint and pretty 
things which Miss a readers may see with her, and 
returns home at nightfall in time to see the carriages of the picnic 
party drive up, and to fall into her ordinary duties without being 
found out as the Robinson Crusoe of a fairy isle. A note tells us 
that the woman is “ Imagination, brooding over what she brought 
forth. The two purple peaks of the island represent the domains 
of Poetry and ot History. The girl” (the freakish thing) “is 
Fancy.” ‘The island scenes are drawn with very remarkable grace 
and clearness of | But we feel bound to give Miss 
Ingelow a friendly caution not to deliver herself over too un- 
reservedly to the vagaries of the freakish thing, or she may end 
by mistaking her for the brooding mother. Again, we do not 
think that Miss Ingelow improves her fable by a desultory moral 
which winds up after this fashion :— 
pe and with a word to the nobler sex 
us—we not 

On the 

Why not? If the fairer sex takes vigorously to shooting, we are 
inclined to pray fervently that their guns may be carried on the 
half-cock, at any rate as long as = are not walking up to a 
point. Otherwise the newspapers will be full of tragic accidents 
till the host of fair shooters have learnt their lesson better than 
Miss Ingelow. If technical terms must be used in verse, they 
should be used accurately, 
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The poetical metaphor of “word-painting” has followed many 
metaphors into the regions of the tritest prose; and it may very 
well stay there. Miss Ingelow brings it back into lyrical verse 
under the form of “my paintings labial ”—perhaps the very vilest 


and simplest language as she pleases enhances our regret that she 
should fall, even in a few instances, into slipshod affectation. Here 
is an example of what she can do in the way of graceful lyric, 


above criticism :— 
The racing river leapt, and sang 
Full blithely in the perfect weather, 
All round the mountain echoes rang, 
For blue and green were glad together. 


This rained out light from every part, 
And that with songs of joy was thrilling : 
But in the hollow of my heart 

There ached a place that wanted filling. 


Before the road and river meet, 
And stepping-stones are wet and glisten, 
I heard a sound of laughter sweet, 
And paused to like it, and to listen. 
I heard the chanting waters flow, 
The cushat’s note, the bee’s low humming ; 
Then turned the hedge, and did not know— 
How could 1?—that my time was coming. 
A girl upon the nighest stone, 
Half doubtful of the deed, was standing, 
So tar the shallow flood had flown 
Beyond the accustomed leap of landing. 
She knew not any need of me, 
Yet me she waited all unweeting : 
We thought not I had crossed the sea, 
And half the sphere to give her meeting. 
I waded out, her eyes I met, 
I wished the moments had been hours : 
I took her in my arms, and set 
Her dainty feet among the flowers. 
Her fellow-maids in copse and lane, 
Ah! still, methinks, I hear them calling : 
The wind’s soft whisper in the plain, 
The cushat’s coo, the water’s falling. 
But now it is a year ago, 
But now possession crowns endeavour : 
I took her in my heart, to grow 
And fill the hollow place for ever. 
The best and most complete poem in the volume is the last— 
a ballad on the building of the first Eddystone Lighthouse by 
Winstanley, a mercer of London, who perished with his own 
edifice in a violent storm in the winter of 1703. We must leave 
Miss Ingelow to settle with historical authorities whether Win- 
stanley built the tower on his own account, or for the Trinity 
House. Apart from this question of literal truth, the ballad is 
well-conceived and thoroughly well worked out; not the less so 
because Miss Ingelow wrote it (as her note tells us) with a fixed 
p=rpose of attaining such simplicity and plainness of narrative as 
might captivate the minds and memories of an ordinary set of 
schoolchildren. It is too long for quoting entire, but a few stanzas 
will indicate the spirit which runs through the whole. Two of 
Winstanley’s homeward-bound ships have been lost on the rock, 
when he resolves to devote his life to conquering the public danger. 
On reaching Plymouth, he is of course dissuaded by the local 
wiseacres from wasting his labour and money on an impossibility. 
The Mayor of Plymouth advises him, with plausible reasons, to 
leave it alone for an easier and more useful task :— 
O beacons sighted in the dark, 
They are right welcome things, 
And pitchpots flaming on the shore 
Show fair as angel wings. 
Hast gold in hand? then light the land, 
It ‘longs to thee and me; 
But let alone the deadly rock 
In God Almighty’s sea. 
However, Winstanley perseveres, and in spite of all adverse pro- 
phecy the tower is completed and the lantern lighted :— 
Winstanley set his foot ashore : 
Said he, “ My work is done : 
I hold it strong to last as long 
As aught beneath the sun. 
“ But if it fail, as fail it may, 
Borne down with ruin and rout, 
Another than I shall rear it high, 
And brace the girders stout. 
e “ A better than I shall rear it high, 
For now the way is plain ; 
And tho’ I were dead,” Winstanley said, 
« The light would shine again, 
« Yet were I fain still to remain, 
Watch in my tower to keep, 
And tend my light in the stormiest night 
That ever did move the deep : 
“ And if it stood, why then "twere good, 
Amid their tremulous stirs, 
To count each stroke when the mad waves broke, 
For cheers of mariners, 
“ But if it fell, then this were well, 
That I should with it fall : 
Since, for my part, I have built my heart 
In the courses of its wall.” 


phrase it has ever been our lot to meet in an assortment of genuine | 
poetry. The certainty that Miss Ingelow can mould the clearest | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


If such was Winstanley’s wish, he had it. And if it occurred 

him further to wish that his story might sometime be told jy 4 
clear honest English verse, he Son hardly have wished 2 
better chronicler than Miss ingelow. 


DUDLEY CASTLE AND PRIORY,* 


R. TWAMLEY is a local antiquary of the better sort, 
is nothing noisy or pretentious about him; there ay bo 


when she tries; though even here a phrase or two is not fairly special displays of ignorance ; there is little or no fine Writing; 4 


tendency to needless quotations from Byron and other poets seem, 
ingly takes its place, and is decidedly the more harmless Weak. 
ness of the two. Mr. Twamley indeed shows signs that he i, 
merely a local antiquary, and that he would break down jf he 
ventured very far from Dudley ; but, unlike many of his bre . 
he has the good sense to keep himself almost wholly within jj, 
own beat. He has wisely kept clear of any of ton general 
dissertations with which so many of his order swell the size g 
their volumes without at all adding to the amount of information 
which they contain. By sticking manfully to his own subject, 

Its 


| he has made his book very small, and this is not the least of ; 


merits. 
As usual in books of this kind, the first two or three pages are 
the worst. It is very rare indeed to find a purely local antiquary 


| who really understands early history. Mr. Twamley’s speculations 


_ ‘dodd,’ a rush or flag.” The old derivation is ther 


on the name and origin of Dudley and its castle are not good 
much. We do not want to be told about “the Keltic wou 


ht one~ 
| Dudley can be nothing but Doddanleah, the lea of Dodda, Dod. 


ford, Doddington, Dudstone, are all kindred names, Who 
Dodda was and when he lived is another matter. Mr, Twamley 
tells us :-— 

The earliest is mentioned by Camden, who gives no authority, that Dodo 

or Dodo, a Mercian duke, erected a castle here about the year 700, The 
other tradition, equally unsupported by evidence, makes the ori 
foundation of the Castle about 300 years later, It states that the place was 
named after a noble Saxon, whose name is variously spelt “ Dud, Duds, 
Dudde, and Dodo,” earl of Coventry, Somerie, and Arden, who marriaj 
Effrie, daughter of Edmund Ironside, king of England, by whom he had q 
son, Athelstan ; who built the Castle of Dudley. The Habingdon Msg, 
quoted by Dr. Nash says:—* Dodo, the famous Saxon, raised a 
fortification here, which remained till the Conquest ;”—still no authority is 
given, nor any date. 
No sceptic can reasonably question the historical character of 
Huppim and Muppim, when he finds that every Odda had his 
Dodda and every Dodda his Odda, Camden’s Doddo or Dodo we 
take to be the same as the Dodda who, in company with his 
Odda, is said to have been one of the first founders of ‘Tewkesbury 
Abbey. The later “noble Saxon ” we take to be a certain Dodda 
who, very often in company with Earl Odda, the rebuilder of 
Deerhurst, signs many charters of Eadward the Confessor. But 
that he married a daughter of Eadmund Ironside, or that Eadmund 
Ironside ever had a daughter for anybody to marry, are points 
about which the historian may be allowed to doubt. We may in 
passing venture on a desperate guess that the strange name 
* Effrie ” is some wild corruption of Atlfthryth, though we can go 
no further. Yet there can be no doubt that Dudley is called after 
some eponymous hero Dodda, but after a hero very possibly of stil 
earlier date than that given by Camden. 

Mr. Twamley, however, if not successful in his etymology, has 
got wrong mainly through clearly seeing his way to another point. 
Karly writers fancied that the Dodda, earlier or later, from whon 
the town took its name, must have been the founder of the castle. 
Mr. Twamley argues with some force that, if Dudley had been a 
fortified post in early times, we should have heard something 
of it among the works of the renowned Aithelfled, Lady of 
the Mercians, whom Mr. ‘T'wamley, with a pardonable Mercian 
patriotism, exalts into a Queen. The fortresses raised by Ethel- 
fled and her brother were always citadels for the protection af 
towns. The castle, in the strict sense of the word, the private 
fortress, was the innovation of the Confessor’s Norman favoul- 
ites. Dudley, at the time of the Survey, was part of the posses 
sions of one William Fitz-Ansculf, and Domesday significantly 
adds, “ibi est castellum ejus.” The castle was doubtless new 
when the entry was made, and the town of Dudley doubtless owes 
its origin to the castle, not the castle to the town. In Kin 
Kadward’s reign Dudley had belonged to Earl Eadwine. “This, 
no doubt,” adds Mr. 'wamley, “was the celebrated Earl of 
Mercia.” “He was allowed to retain his estates and dignities 
after the battle of Hastings.” It would have been hard if he hat 
not, as he was not there. Traitor first to Harold and then 
Kadgar, he earned for awhile the favour of the Conqueror, but 
lost all when he turned traitor to him also. There is nothing t 
show that Dudley was a place of any moment before the building 
of William Fitz-Ansculf’s castle ; it is not spoken of, as far a8 We 
vemember, in any chronicle or charter. But from that time tt 
became the seat of a great family; a town grew round the castle 
and that town has in later times become one of the busiest seas 
of mineral traffic, the smoke and dirt of the Black County 
strangely gathering round the wooded hill still crowned by the 
castle ruins, and spoiling what in earlier times must have been 
splendid landscape. 

It appears probable that the present owner of the castle 


* History of Dudley Castle and Priory, including a Genealogical Accom 
of the Families of Sutton and Ward. ” By Charles Twamley. Lond: 
-R. Smith. 1867. 
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h several female descents, to the original grantee 
tee Conqueror There seems no doubt that the pedigree 
d be ain A out up to the next set of possessors, the family 
oP el, who were there in the twe fth century. It is 
é pable conjecture that Fulk Paganel came into possession by 
a pre with a daughter of William Fitz-Ansculf; it is certain 
by an heiress from the Paganels to the 
ther heiress from the Someries to the Suttons, 
pat As if to carry on this sort of destiny further still, the old 
Dudley peerage, 


fo phe generations, in abeyance ,between the descendants of 


coheiresses. The present owner of the castle holds only the Ward 


of 
s lately created in his own person. 
The Seek interesting part of the Dudley history comes in the 


sixteenth century. During that century the Dudley surname was 
borne in succession ty three generations of men notorious rather 
T 


than illustrious. 


nothing of Guilford, victim rather than criminal, are familiar 
to every one. ‘The Dudleys of this family always strove to 
ish for themselves a connexion with the Suttons or Dud- 
leys of Dudley Castle. But this claim Mr. Twamley stoutly 
denies. He strives manfully on behalf of another story, accord- 
‘ing to which Edmund Dudley was the son of a carpenter, who 
hore the name of Dudley only because he was a native of 
Dudley town. However, John Dudley, afterwards Duke, became 
Dudley of Dudley in a very pre 
the castle, out of which he is said to have “ justled’ 
John Dudley, Lord Dudley, nicknamed Lord Quondam, not over 
honestly. ‘This Lord Dudley left three sons, Edward, Henry, and 
George plotted against He 
through a series of strange adventures in Italy. Henry plotted 
inst Mary—one may say against England, as he “ tampered 
with the soldiers at Guisnes and Ham.” Their elder brother 
Edward, Lord Dudley, was more prudent. Like so many other 
prudent men of that age, he adapted himself to all changes in 
tum, and was lucky enough to get a grant from Queen Mary of 
Dudley Castle and the other estates which his father had lost, 
and which had of course become vested in the Crown by the 
attainder of Northumberland. Nevertheless he is said to have 
abandoned Ham, of which he was Governor, “ without regard to 
the honour of arms.” It does not seem, however, that much could 
be gained by defeuding Ham after Calais and Guisnes were taken. 
He was as much in favour with Elizabeth as he had been with 
Mary; the Queen visited him at Dudley in the course of the 
in which she paid her more famous visit to his possible 
an at Kenilworth, and his castle was at one time thought of 
as a place of safekeeping for the captive Queen of Scots. 

In the will of this bee Dudley we find that he already was 
the owner of ironworks. But ironworks had hitherto depended 
on wood for fuel. His son Edward Lord Dudley had a natural 
son, Dud Dudley, who became famous as the inventor of the way 
of working iron with pit-coal which has proved such a source of 
wealth for Dudley and all that part of the world. 
vention his father got a patent from James the First. 
Lord held the title for an unusual length of time, succeeding in 
1586 and dying in 1643. He was a disreputable person in several 
ways, Making raid on the property of his neighbour Mr. Lyttelton, 
abusing the penal laws against recusants in order to cheat a widow 


out of a lease granted to her by his father, and nevertheless | 


gadually wasting his estates. His legitimate son, Sir Ferdinando 
utton or Dudley, died before him, leaving a daughter Frances, 
who married Humble Ward, son of William Ward, jeweller to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. Humble was created Lord Ward, and his 
son Edward inherited the old Dudley barony from his mother and 
the new Ward barony from his father. In the third generation the 
Dudley title was carried by an heiress into the family of Lea— 
why did not the castle go with it?—and in the next generation 
= into abeyance, while the Ward title continued in the male 


We think Mr. Twamley might very well have enlarged a little 
more on the unlucky Dud Dudley, who was certainly a more re- 
matkable person than any of his legitimate kinsfolk about that 
ume. He seems to have been the founder of an important branch 


of national industry, and in his other character of distressed Royalist | 


something will be found about him in the Calendars of State 
Papers published by Mrs. Green. His singular name of Dud may 
have been meant as a falling back on the ancient Dodda. Any- 


it is not more amazing than Humble, the prevalent name of | 


the Ward family. Is Humble a corruption of something quite 
different, Humbert or the like? Or was Humble Ward a bird of 
the same feather as Sir Faithful Fortescue? The occurrence of a 
female name Humbletta complicates the matter still further. 
_ The history of the Cluniac Priory of Dudley is not very interest- 
ng. Founded by a Paganel in the twelfth century, it lived as it 
Were under the shadow of the castle till, at the dissolution, it was 
granted to the insatiable Duke of Northumberland. Mr. Twamley 
tells us that little of the monastic buildings can now be made out, 
the late Lord Dudley having introduced the enemy ivy of set pur- 
pose. This peer, the correspondent of Bishop Copleston, was a 
vematkable and well-known man in his time—the time which of 
others the present generation knows least about, that shortly 
2 te and shortly after their own births. With this exception, 
¢ interest of the various branches of the houses of Paganel, 


practical way, becoming —, of | 
the other 


the Eighth and went | 


For this in- | 
For this | 


Somery, and the rest of them seems to die out with the bastard 
Dud. The castle stood a siege in the Parliamentary wars, but the 
owner does not appear to have had any share in its defence. And 
since that time, ia Twamley finda little to tell us of any of its 
possessors, save only how John Ward, afterwards Lord Ward, 
and finally created Viscount Dudley and Ward, went about to 
_ oppress a Dissenting minister in his neighbourhood, and how he 
was thwarted by an ap to the Quarter Sessions. The times 
were at least mended since Edward Lord Dudley stole and ate 
Mr. Lyttelton’s sheep and oxen, and when the matter was compro- 
| mised after three yoars by the payment of a thousand marks, 


created in the last and present centuries, has been, | 


) a | ROBERTSON’S COUNCILS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH.* 
the seventeenth century and the higher titles which , perry APS no other 


| 


ple have made so much noise about 

their religion as the Scotch. The ecclesiastical history of their 
country is beyond all due proportion to its civil history. Where 
there has been so much fierce controversy between opposite con- 


e names of Edmund Dudley, of John, | pera parties, and so much zealous investigation and discus- 
ah 
Duke of Northumberland, of Robert, Earl of Leicester, to say | 2°" by t 


ose who have inherited the traditions of past contests, 
it might be expected that every item of intelligence that could 
serve in the long warfare had been raked up and put to use. Yet 
here is a vast treasury of knowledge, great part of it as fresh and 
new as if it were on some scientific discovery of the present day. 
Indeed the book in itself partakes much of the nature of scientitic 
discovery if we count archeology as science. It begins with the 
earliest scraps of intelligence concerning the origin of Christianity 
in Scotland, and then carries us in a full stream of record down to 
the Reformation. 

The matters thus dealt with are of the highest interest and 
| picturesqueness. We have in the beginning the faint dubious 
| light thrown on St. Ninian as the type of such Christianity as 
the Normans brought with them. The old story, that St. Patrick 
was the son of a respectable questor of the Roman Empire 
who reared his family in modest respectability in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumbarton, still holds its own through a controversy 
yet raging. It would seem, indeed, that the tradition of 
St. Patrick having been a Scotsman holds so firmly to his 
history that it will never be severed from it until he is him- 
self struck out of the list of authenticated eminencies—a solu- 
tion of all the difficulties about him not unlikely to occur. 
Though this first chapter of Scots ecclesiastical history may be 
dubious, the next, the mission of St. Columba, is clear—wonder- 
fully clear when we think of the darkmess that afterwards for 
centuries shrouded the Church founded by him. Columba was an 
Irishman of royal lineage and great political influence. He had 
meddled indiscreetly in politics, and had got into one difficulty 
after another, till, driven to extremities, he resolved on heading that 
wonderful mission to Scotland. The Church in Ireland and the 
Highlands vf which he was an illustrious leader had peculiarities 
| which those trained within churches and denominations of the 
present day find it difficult to understand. It was not hierarchical, 
for we find in it bishops occupying a small place, and very re- 
spectful and subservient to the 4 of religious fraternities. But 
in these fraternities it showed itself to be the most aristocratic 
Church ever seen in Christendom. The heads of the fraternities 
| were generally men of royal race, and the humblest of the brethren 
had distinguished pedigrees. There were many anomalies, many 
things strange to modern eyes and irreconcilable to modern eccle- 
siastical notions, in these communities. One may stand as a t 
of the broad characteristics of all. Connected with the male 
fraternities were certain groups—they could not well be called 
sisterhoods—of women. These were not nuns, bound by the vow 
of chastity. On the con , they were all young and beautiful, 
and were selected not only for their natural charms, but for their 
power of seductiveness, and their freedom from all virtuous 
scruples. The use they were put to was to test the purity of the 
saints—to try, by the sound Baconian method of experiment, 
whether those who aspired to hagiological honours really possessed. 
the superhuman asceticism of which they boasted. Such an insti- 
tution was likely to leave memorials which in the present day 
would be found more picturesque than edifying. 

The Columbite Church disappears into long ages of gloom, 
lighted only by the fires of the plundering and slaughtering 
Norsemen. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Europe was 
infested by Scots priests who had strange ways of their own, alien 
to Catholic unity, and would not be ruled. Among other pecu- 
liarities, they had bishops without dioceses, and a Scots bisho' 
of those days was about as questionable a person as a Uni 
States “general” or “ judge” of later times. Both the credit and 
the discredit of these priests has fallen on Scotland. Perhaps a 
few of them were Celtic natives of the Highlands, but the great 
bulk of the Scots priests of those middle ages were Irishmen. Yet 
so curiously did names shift that in time the Saxon natives of 
Scotland dispossessed the Irish Scots of the religious establish- 
ments founded by them on the Continent. It stands on the 
records of the Scots convent of St. James, at Ratisbon, how the 
Irish impostors were driven out, and the house restored to 
the Scots, by whom it had been founded. The actual clergy of 
Scotland were at that time called Culdees. This term has 
naturally enough been associated with St. Columba, but centuries 
lie between the two. Whoever reads to profit the matter carefully 
collected and arranged by Dr. Robertson will find that there was 


* Concilia Scotia. Ecclesia Soticane Statuta, tam Provincialia quam 
Synodaliu, qua: supersunt MCCXXV.—MDLIX. Edited for the Banna- 
tyne Club by Joseph Robertson, LL.D, 2 vols. gto, 1866. 
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little of a special kind about the Culdees except their degeneracy. | the injustice of Robertson's position that, when a sail teeta 2 

will 


They were very bad Catholics or Romanists, but this did not | head came to the establishment, his salary was at once q al 
make them the good Protestants which some hold them to have | All who know what it is to transact business at the Treas Et 
been. be aware that a strong case must be made out to accomplish-ef a 
f When St. Margaret united the old Saxon line to the royal house | of this kind. Alas! justice came too late. The overworked mF pe 
of Scotland, there was a great religious revival. Her sons recast was exhausted, and the future that was to be relieved of oan 


{ the degenerate religious organization in Scotland on the model of | cares and toils had to be resigned. How shall a nation Pay the aa 


their own Saxon Church. To do this satisfactorily, English | debt which it has incurred by such neglect? 
bishops had to communicate the true apostolical descent to the re- | — pe 
constructed hierarchy. Naturally this suggested claims of supre- ee Muters 
macy, and thus, while the Norman kings claimed feudal superiority, ADVERTISEMENTS — 
i the Saxon bishops claimed spiritual supremacy over the laud. How 4 it 


both were shaken off is well known in history. When it got itself 


well settled, and disembarrassed of its enemies, the Church of THE S ATURD AY REVIEW for Woo 


Scotland became by degrees so one as to be a byword. The , AL 
ecclesiastical establishments were absorbing all the wealth and all Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 
the — power of the country, and every man who desired eee oe 
to add acre unto acre, and to rule, and to enjoy luxury and CONTENTS OF No. 611, JULY 13, 1867: Tit 
sensuality, became a churchman. The end of all this came | The Reform Bill as It Was and as It Is—France and Mexico—Toni Com ( 
suddenly, and chiefly from political considerations connected America—The Close of the Sheffield Inquiry—French Politics—Judicial Vaca, as 
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utmost minuteness of which it is now capable by the matter in een et M PD 
Lodge’ 
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reformation ever too late—is among the most valuable of the new oan 
materials which see the light in this book. It is, in a very London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.0, mats 


thorough sense, a work of genius. People are not accustomed —- - an 
to use that term towards literature unless it aims at and achieves OrY STAL PALACE. — By ROYAL COMMAND, Xs. 
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IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


At a MEETING of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the SOCIETY for the 


LIBERATION of RELIGION from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held 
July 5th, 1867, it was 


RESOLVED— 
I. That the debate in the House of Lords on the 24th of June, on Barl Russell's 


motion for a Commission of Enquiry into the nature and amount of the property 
and revenues of the Established Church in Ireland, and the assent of Her Majesty's 
Government to the appointment of such a Commission, with other circumstances of 
recent occurrence, indicate the near approach of the period when Parliament will 
feel itself compelled to deal with the grievance inflicted on Ireland by the mainte- 
nance of a Protestant Establishment in the midst of a Roman Catholic population. 


II. That the opinions expressed in such debate, as well as on other occasions, by 


influential statesmen further indieate a wish on their part to attempt to mitigate 
that grievance by modifying the internal arrangements of the Establishment, and, 
more especially, by appropriating a portion of its property to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and of other religious bodies in Ireland. 


III. That, in the judgment of this Committee, the policy involving this and 


kindred projects is uncalled for, inadequate, and mischievous :— 


Uncalled for—because it has been declared by leading prelates and laymen of 
the Roman Catholic Church that its clergy desire no such endowment. 

2. Jnadequate—because, while unadapted to the wants and feelings of the Irish 
people, it would fail to destroy the root of the existing evil, viz. the political 
predominance of the Church of a small minority of the population. 

3. Mischievous—because it would create a precedent for appropriating public 
property to ecclesiastical uses without subjecting the expenditure to the control of 
the State; because it would have a tendency to intensify existing sectarian bitter- 
ness ; and because it would involve such a national recognition of conflicting 
religious tenets as would be injurious to the morals, and to the religion, of the 
country. 


IV. That the Committee regard the suggested policy with the greater repugnance 


because its adoption is urged, not so much in the interest of the people of Lreland as 
in that of the English Establishment, the existence of which, it is alleged, would be 
imperilled by the abolition of the Establishment in the sister country ; and, further, 
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3 His House is in one of the healthiest situations in England, within an hour of 

london. References to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 
White, 33 Fleet Street. 


ISHING -EDUCATION.—An ENGLISH LADY, expe- 
rienced in Tuition, and well acquainted with .~ Continent, purposes to un dertake an 
EDUCA’ TION. AL TOUR in Germany, Italy, and Franee. It is intended to combine the 
es of a careful Home Education with those to be obtained by a Nine Months’ residence 
abroad, the instructions of the best Masters, and other benents conlien from Three Months of 
eatensive, intelligent, and observant Travelling. The number of PUPILS will be limited to 
FOUR. The above project is strictly Educational, and is in all its details heartily approved of 
the following Gentlemen, who kindly permit reference to them: The Rev. Capel Molyneux, 
London; the Rev. Spincionl Candlish, the Kev. Professor Crawford, the Rev. D. T. K. m- 
mond, and Se: Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, the Rev. Dr. 
MacDuff, the Rev. Dr. | Macleod 


,and the Rev. Dr. Robson, of Glasgow ; and the Rev. 
Dr, Cairns, of Berwick.—For further particulars | apply to Messrs. Harcnaap & Co., 187 Picca- 
@y ; if by letter, to Miss Barro, G d, Fifeshire. 


A CLERGYMAN, Married, and accustomed to Tuition, pro- 
ig to epend some time in the South of Europe, desires to receive TWO or EE 
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pakis EXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, &c.—A GENTLE- 


ped of geet } Tomntizg Graduate in Arts, who speaks Fren am German, and Italian, has 

d been Tutor to Noblemen's Sons, is about to visit Paris, ‘Switzerland, &c., 

luciliee ss < to endertelee the charge of One or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply 
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of the growth of a conviction in the public mind, that the evils arising 


from State-interference with religion require the abandonment, rather than the 
extension, of the existing system. 


V. That, for these reasons, the Committee deem it to be of vital importance that 


there should be no delay in the adoption of measures which may so influence public 
opinion, and especially the action of the constituencies at the next General Election, 
as to ensure the defeat of any such design, and to hasten the adoption of the only 
effectual substitute—the disestablishment of the Church of England in Ireland; the 
impartial disendowment of all religious bodies in that country, and the application 
of the ecclesiastical property of the nation to national and unsectarian purposes. 


WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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, in the latest ‘atest Fashion. 
“HENRY RODRIGUES’ «2 PICCADILLY. LONDOM, two doors trom Sack vilie Street, 


to announce to the iy, Gentry, 


and the General Publi h Gate 
erations for the Detter display of their Stock 


a. utmost con! now invite attention to their perfectly unique yw) 
i in Rep. Terry French and Silk Damasks, A 
Davenports and Whatnote, with the latest 


GOOD SOLID DINING-ROOM SETS 
in Oak and Mahogany. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 


I and from The New Patent 
Joquetvasistove very Low Prices. Spring Mattress still stands alone 


“Wew a short since a bedroom fitted up by an Earl for his own 
pation at the seaside, in which e piece of Gorpiturs, save the iron peda, wae made 
of the white in q -table, w: . drawers, towel aod 


on theshore, and the very height 
THE STOCK OF CARPETS 


I of choicest in . embracing Turkey, Velvet 
Figor Cloth and Cork tied; 


FURNISHING DRAPERY. 

& ready hence they Maret 
for 
BED AND TABLE LINEN, 

are met on the most Liberal Terms; Damask, and 
‘and Cretonnes, with the and 
AND LENO CURTAINS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
The Goods corresponding to the List are marked in Plain Figures. 
ATKINSON CO. 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, and giz 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
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[THE AGRA BANK Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, pietres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per cunt, por per ann., sabject to 12 months, of 


At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditte Gas 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ond Pensions realized. 

Every other of and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


4 
M. BAT.FOUR. 


J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOULE? Y.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum 
24 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. _ 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instrrotep 1820. 

Eighty per cont, ot the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Kat — 

Policies ronan ©, . very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Yea 

The most Liberal Con sens in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies and Surrender Vai 

Whole World Licenses tree “of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectns, with fort and tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, } Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8. W., and of the Agents 


throughoutthe Kingdom. 
te ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL, MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000, 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the sgoemt Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 


covering Buildings, Furniture, or 5 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent._ 


ARI BIT TIO 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KIND on the DOUBLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the King 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98 Fleet Street; and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretar#. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.p. 1720, by Chavters of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovar Lonpon Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 
Firs, Lire, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
an gad on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s.6d. percent. per 


“— "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without participationin Profits. 

Divisions of Profitevery Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurabie on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medica! 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a - +, Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern peaatien. with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 

A Prospectusand Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


T Al TIC 
’ | YHE NAVAL REVIEW.—CALLAGHAN’S RACE and 
MARINE GLASSES, in every variety of size and price, matchless for great power and 
gent for the eidvetet Glasses made by Voigtlinder, Vienna. 
The AL. G ASSES, same as supplied to H.R.H. the Prince Wales. 
CALLAGHAN, Optician, 23a New Bond Street, W. (Corner of Conduit Street). 


STATE VISIT. —CALLAGHAN’S OPE RA ‘GLASSES. 
a New Bond Street, W. (Corner of Conduit Street 
Sole Agent to Voigtlander Vienna.-ALUMINIUM GLASSES creat variety. 


(THE NAVAL REVIEW and 


“SALOM” BINOCULAR, 


HE NAVAL REVIEW. — This Spectacle, which will un- 
doubtedly be the grandest which the present generation of Englishmen has witnessed, 
n only be seen to full advantage through one of SALOM & CO.’S celebrated **SALOM 


cal 
BINOCULAR GLASSES, acknowledged by the first scientific authorities of the day to be | 


the Best as well as the Cheapest in the World! Price, in Sling Cases, 78s., 68s., 58s., 449., and 
38s., the power, light, and ficld being in proportion to the price. —SALOM & CO. ve 137 Regent 
Street, london, and at Edinburgh.—Country Orders, accompanied with P. O. Orders, receive 
instant attention. 


GPECTACLES perfectly adapted by the VISOMETER, so 


as to preserve the blessing of Sight to extreme Old Age. From Sir Davin Braewsrrr, | 


-H., F.R.8., Principal of the University of Edinburgh; one of the Eight Associates of the 
Institute of Fi rance:—" I have seen and examined Mr. Sacom's apparatus for ascertaining the 
focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable spre tacles 5 oF E ye Glasses, 
and there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for these purposes.—D. BREWSTER.” 

SALOM & CO., 137 Regent Street, London ; and 98 Princes Street, Sdiabersh. 
TEAFNE 1SS.—For a New, Powerful, and very Small Auxiliary 
to Hearing, see our Gratis Illustrated Price List of HEARING INS’ TRUMENTS. 

SALOM & CO., 137 Regent Street, London, W.: and 98 Princes Street. Edinb 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 710 

ment of their Stock. 

of Bedroom F in the Kingdom. 


[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 

MATTRESS, TUCKER'S eng or SOMMIER TUCKER. are G 

cautioned against various L preserving somewhat thee 
“ucker’ Patent,” and a N, 


ot the Original, but wanting all its appearance 
ve Smee’s Spring Ma ae ucker’s Patent, received the onl 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the ‘International pany as Honourable 
be obtained price from 25s., of most Bedding W Vpn and may 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, Upholsterers, ang 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.¢, 
BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM § 
URTON has SIX LARGE 2How- ROOMS devoted exclusively to th 8 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each i is e SEPA. 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at price 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguishea 


this country. 
Bedsteads,from .. 
Shower Baths, from.. 
Lamps (Mod«rateur), fro’ 
me rate. 


oon 
‘THE PERFECT “SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The R 


CKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by W 
when by the patent process of Messrs. Elkingtoa ond Co. 8. 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as eel either useful usefull 
mentally, as by no possible test — it be distinguished from real silve: ororns 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,es follows:— 
Fiddle or 


Old 8 Bead Thread King’s or 
ya Silver Pattern. Pattern. Shell and 


+128. 6d.to £20 0s. each, 
88.0d.to £6 Os: each: 
6s. 0d.to £7 7s.each. 


£ s.d, £s.d, £48.44, 
12 Table Forks 1130 200 240 210 
12 ‘Table § 228 10 
12 Dessert Fork: 140 110 0 12 0 115 
140 1100 i120 145 
12 TeaS 016 0 1oo 120 15 
; 0100 O11 0 O19 0 
060 080 080 09 
066 og9o0 010 0 on 
034 O40 O40 04 
018 %O020 
o26 036 036 04 
140 110 0 110 0 110 
026 040 056 069 
010 0 012 0 016 0 0170 
1 Sugar Sifter ..... - O33 046 046 050 
DO 919 9 1290 1396 3 


Any article to be had singly at the same nee. An Oak Chest to — iy. ands 
relativenumber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers a: veers 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of by the 
patent process. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

pee ey by appointment, a H.R.1M, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, and t paid. It contains upwards of Six Hundred Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen R; 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, lable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware 
‘Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, with Lists of 
Prices,and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms,at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,1a,2,3,and4 
Newman Street; 4,5,and6 Perry’ 8 Place; and | Newman Yard, London. 


” 
HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
Article appeared some time ago in the “ Cornhill Megazine,” pointing out the want of 
em taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering sugvestions for its improvement. 
hose suggestions have been carried out by the ART F URNI TURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and Houre Furniture, of a icturesque 
and artistic character, at ordinary Trade Prices. Most of the work has bee m Celgual esigned by 
Mr. Cuarces Easttaxe, Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill” Article. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE— 

An IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices, of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 

FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on_application to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, 
and 28 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.,and 34 and 35 Charles Street, W. 


RENCH PAPER-HANGINGS and DECORATIONS of 
Elegant Designs. Patterns forwarded to any address, and Kstimates given for House 
3a Meorgste Street EG, work in any part of the kingdom.—COLLS & SON, Decorators, 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Sones, 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s eptgers Lenten, 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, rice 1, i 


URE WATER.—The SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 

The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents for the above FILTERS, which are now 
the only ones recognised in the Public Departments of the Government, the General Post 
Office, &c. Illustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, where also the Filter may be seen. 


JRON WINE BINS.—The ¢ Jriginal Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in vario 1s ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 190 Bottles. 
Tilustrated Priced Catal on ti 
** Nous avons pu visiter leurs magasins de Haymarket, Mansell Street, et Great Toe: Sot, 
On y trouve de tout ce qui est indispensable, utile ou luxueux dans le maniement des vins, 
depuis la cave ot on leg garde jusqu’a la table oi: on les boit.""—Journal de Viticulture Pratique. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 = 
Lane, London. Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Liebig, the 
Inventor, whose certificate is on every jar. Superior and economical stock for Tea, 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, and 
Children, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. It keeps for years, and in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co; 
Barclay & Son; Crosse & Blackwell; 8. Maw & Son ; all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, and Wholesale ro the Company. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIM ENTS—E- LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propeletors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
facturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 


GALOM’ S £5 TELESCOPE has a 3-inch Best Quality 
: aa a of 42 inches focus, with 2 Eye-pieces. Senarates Nebulx, Double Stars, and 
Saturn's Rin 

SAL OM. & CO., 137 Regent Street, London, W.; and 93 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


WATCHES. —GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest Improvements, 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, recommended for Accuracy 
and Durability. Every Watch is Warranted.—Descriptive Pamphlet post free. 


CLOCKS. —GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Eneland. 

First-class LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; CLOCKS 
in Wood and Marble Cases for the Dining Room or Library ; very. pty og ORMOLU 
PARIS CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.—I)lustrated Pamphlet gratis and post fre 
i URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 

are the Seeneees in in the End.—DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGU E, 
with Priced FU ING LIST, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the oe of Goods, and comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, F ire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Copper, Tin, and rass G Goods, Calinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mate, &.-DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, Loudon Bridge. 

Established a.v, 1700. 


by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers navies difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informal Ge 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warchouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on lieati 


HA RVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
«nown Label, signed * Exizaseta Lazensy.” This Label is by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be ge of 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors 0 
the Receipt for Heoweg’ 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drucgists, and Oilmen. 


NEW TOILET SOAP.—“ The SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, containing half its vi of 
their Distilled Glycerine, and believed to be the pleasantest and best Toilet Soap. In Tablets 
at 4d. and 6d. enc: usehold 
Every description of Price’s Patent Candles and Night Lights, finest Colza Oil, Hi 
and other Soap, Pickles, Sauces, &c. 
At WILLIAM MARCHANT’S, 253 Regent Circus, Oxford Street. _— 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A G90D STATE of HEALTH may be secured by the 


simple and cheap process of taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS whenever there is sof 
symptom of indisposition. Th = promote Appetite, aid Digestion, purify the Blood, and kee? 
wels regular.— May be hi 


of any Chemist. 
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NYUNN'S MARSALA or BRONTE V WINE, 25s per 
£7 48. 


£12 15s. per Quarter Cask. ony Seon ta} in England. 
‘ibe fend of superior quali is soft ands NUNN 


entire! 
izhtest a acidity.—T’ SONS. Wis Wine, Spirit, 
application. Estab- 


Lambe Conduit Street, 


(ua ARET of the excellent sma of 1864 at 12s. per dozen, 
£10 per hhd., dut: id kay re, pleasan: from 
its. per half "of, suffi ficient B & 

SON, 4 Holborn and 145 New Bond Street, on Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 5e. 
Jon. in Four-gallon and Six- -gallon Casks, each complete with Tap — Vent-p 
sie be kept in a cool place, and the 
FEARON & | SUN, 94 Holborn init, na 45 New Bond d Street; and Dewsbury, "vechehire. 
ALISOPP’S PP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER. ar TP ACKIE. TODD, & CO., at their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge,8.E. 


TRUVE’S SELTZER, Spa, Kissingen, Vichy, and other 
S MINERAL WATERS. Under Her ajesty’s ial Patronage.—_ROYAL GERMAN 
SPA. Brizhl zhton. bottle led Waters are the ump Brighton, for 


rospectus es, with the highest may 
Owing rtothe ot Struve’s Bottles b: by other to observe t 
is on the. Label and Red Ink Stamp affixed to re le of Struve's manufacture. 
in his recent on “ The Spas of Europe," s: If artificial mineral waters 
“rescribed, we should insist on Struve's alone being used.” 
THITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Exablished 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
__None ¢ Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchest 


Garo GaPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR 
See Medical testimony, Lancet,”’ &c. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, of 6d. and 18. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lon 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


we RE HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“consider Dr. De Jongh’s 1. ight-Brown Cced Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, hot likely to 
create disg: anda agent of great value.” 
Dr.EDWARD 8} MITH F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :— e think it a great advantage thet fa ody is ons ina of Cod Liver 
Oil a is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Ojl supplied by Dr. 
De 


Sold only in capsuled Imrxn:ax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVII. 
For JULY, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 17th instant. 
CONTENTS. 

I. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE III. 
II. AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND (1259—1400). 
Ill. FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
IV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Vv. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET. 
VII. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 
VIII, JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
IX. BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
X. MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 


London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLV., will be 
published NEXT TUESDAY. 


Cowrents: 


1. NEW PARIS. 

2. CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 

3. MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. 

4. THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 

5. MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 

6. CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
7. AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 

8 HANNIBAL'S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 

9. THE CHURCH AND HER CURATES. 

10. REFORM ESSAYS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 2s. 6d. 
No. XVI. (JULY 1, 1867.) 


Chronology of Cori eo By Samuel Sharpe. 
mot of God. A. 


Erasmui R. B.A. 
hendorf’s Edition of the Vatican New Testament. By J.J. 
iigrim Fathers : a St —I. By 
A Theological Cause Célebre in Scotland. By H. W. Crosskey. 
The Salisbury 's Charge. 
Notices of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs, & Nonoarr, Henriet Covent Gaston, London; 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburg’ 
Now ready, 5s. 


J) OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for JUNE. 
Vol. XXX. Part II. . 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 


BURY AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


(THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE of Saturday, July 20, will contain a Full Report of this Meeting. <A 
Single Copy sent on receipt of Six Stamps. 

Office for Advertisements, 41 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


BURY HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 


FULL REPORT of this MEETING will be given in 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of 
JULY 20. A Single Copy sent on receipt of Six Stamps. 


BOOKS, 
|UDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day’s “Saturday Review"’ are 
in Cireulation Ty MUDIEL'sS SELECT LIBRARY, and may obtained ith the least 
Pega ra 4 i. all First Class Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. Fresh Copies of all 

ks continue to be added as the demand i increases, and an ample supply is 
al the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. on 


UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
} NOTICE.—Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries and ay 
abate, | Shipping Agents, and_others, = respectfully invited to apply for the Second 
Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for JULY. 

_This List contains more than One Thousand ‘popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—N. early all Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY m 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MU DIES RANCHESTER R TIBRARY. 
Hand 76 Cross Street, Manchester, and by the Secretaries of all Literary Institutions in con- 
nexion with the Library, in accordance with the terms of their subscriptions. Prospectuses, 
postage free, on application. 
Mudie's Select Library, Limited. New Oxford Street, London. 

City Office. 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


EW GERMAN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS.—The 
ScHoot Eprriox, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER’S 
PracricaAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY, is now ready, 


price 7s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
[8 HOMES and IRISH HEARTS. By Fanny Tayrtor, 
Author of “ Eastern Hospitals,” &c. 
“ We heartily commend this book to both Irishmen and Englishmen.”—Standard. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Library Edition now — -\ = Volume, 8vo. pp. 990, price 30s. 


HE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGANISATION of 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Evidence of MM. Jsaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 
an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
” Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages:—Subscription, 13 a year, or £2 with 
n Members. room open from Ten to application. 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now ready, Is. 


FARL RUSSELL’S SPEECH on the IRISH CHURCH, 
delivered in the House of Lords. Revised and corrected, with a Preface. 
Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


Next week will be published, demy 8vo. pp. 500, cloth, the First Volume of 


THE } HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own Historians; 
Indi the Muh d ‘eriod. By the late Sir H. M. Exzror, K.C.B., of the East 
; it Company's Bengal Civil oe Edited, from his Posthumous Papers, by Professor 
oun Dowson, of the Staff College, Sandhurst. 


The Work (the First Series to be completed in three vols.) “Gengraphers comprehensive 


Extracts relating to India, from the Writings of the early Arab phers, viz. the Mer- 
ant Sulaiman, Abu Said ul Hasan, Ibn Khurdidba, Masddi, Istakhri, [bn Haukal, Al Birani 
the version of Rashidu-d Din), ldrisi, and Kazwini. ‘Che Historical Works follow, and 
which relate to the Province of Sind, and_ the earl, 
Futth s towards India in that direction. These are the Mujmalu-t Taw 
u-b buldan of Bikiduri, the Chach-nama, the Tarikh-i Sind of Mir Masim, 
by ri, Beg-Lar-nima, Tarkhan-nama, and the Tulifatu- 1 Kiram. ou again are followed 
an containing the Author's Di 
torical, d in the passages —-- EY given from the Oriental 


London: Triinwen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A it MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERF LIES B ead MO MOTHS. 
H. T. F.R.8. Containing Descriptions of pear 
“readable matter,”’ and above Hundred W: 
____ Joun Van Voonsr, | Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, Is. + by post, 13 Stamps. 

a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 

ON Fluids to the Mucous Membrane of the Eustachian Passages 

Sackville Eowaro Bisnor, M.D. and M.K.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 
& Sons, New Burlington Street. 

Just published, Secon with additional Facts and Cases in 

of th Quacks, ls.6d.; bypost, is. ad. 

REVELATION 8 of QUACKS | and QUACKERY, By 
from the “ Medical Circular." 


Now ready, in 4to. with 13 Lithographs, price 5s. 
HE CONSTELLATION-SEASONS: an Easy Guide to a 
Knowledge of the Stars ; exhibiting the Appearance of the Heavens at any 
Hour of the Night all the Year round. By RIcHARD A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
Author of ** Handbook of the Stars,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


TRACTS FOR THE DAY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. 32 pages, price 64. 
IRACLES and PRAYER; being No. IV. of Tracts for the 
Day, a Series of Essays on Theological Subjects, by various Writers, edited 
by the Rev. Orny SHIPLEY, M.A. 
No. V. The Real Presence, nearly ready. 
No. III. The Seven Sacraments [Second Thousand], price 1s. 6d. 
No. II. Purgatory [Second Thousand], price 9d. 
No. I. Priestly Absolution Scriptural (Second Thousand], price 9d. 
London: LoNeMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
s. LENT LECTURES. 
Thousand, Is. 
Six SHORT SERMONS on SIN. By the Rev. Orsy 


Surrey, M.A. 


1. Personality of Sin. 4. Knowledge of Sin 
2. Guilt of Sin. 5. Confession of Sin.” 
3. Remedy for Sin. 6. Holiness after Sin. 


With an Appendix on Unction. 
Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. with Key, 2s. 6d. 


Thousand Species, | ONE HUNDRED NEW DOUBLE ACROSTICS on OLD 


SUBJECTS. Written by Two Poon Women. With a Preface by Mrs. Garvitie. 
Basu. M. Pickxerrno, 196 Piccadiliy, W. 
Just published, 6s. 
RAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT, New Volume, from 


a Small Dicti y or Synopsis of Medical Treatmen: 
Also for the above period, ~-oelll 
MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN; and, price Is., 


EE and By Ws. Braspuwarre, MD 


gs BRAITHWAITE, M.D. 
London : M 
Edinburgh: Ourvan & & Co. 
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[July 18, 1869, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


SEVENTH EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


HepwortH Drxon. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
“ Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the varied 
phooamens of which we have attempted ar outline will have reason to be grateful to the 
eeitigent and lively agide who has given them such a ermnate of She inquiry. During his 
residence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation Mormon life and society.” —Quarterly Review. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS and HOME 


THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. Second Edition, 8vo. 
with 15s. 
The best book of travels of the season.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the PACIFIC IS- 


LANDERS. By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 
“ A more curious romance of life and adventure is not to be found in the library of travel. 
A pleasanter volume of its kind has not been put forth since the year came in."’—A thenceum. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of 


HOWGLEN. By George MacDonaup, M.A. 5s. bound and Illustrated, 
forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKET?T’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“No account of this story would give any ten of the profound interest that pervades the 
work from the first page to the last.”"—A theneeum. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By Grorcrana M. 


Cage Author of “Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c. 2 vols. 
harming story of or a in which the reader will find perfect pl 


== 
DEER AND DEER PARKS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, fep. 4to. 21s, 


SOME ACCOUNT of ENGLISH PARKS, with 
NOTH#S on the MANAGEMENT of DEER. By Rvaity PRILP Stun, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, each 3s. 6d.; by post Forty-six Stamps, 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION of DANTR, 
1. DANTE’S PARADISO. 
2, DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
8. DANTE’S INFERNO. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE Hy, 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, the New Novel, by i 


Author of “ The Romance of War,” is now ready at all the Libraries’ 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE um, 


The tone of the novel is admirable. 


THE CURATE’S “DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. 


EMoaRT. 3 vols. 


ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of “St. 


Olaves,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Avery charming novei. The style is Pas and nd graceful, and has bear: nae The characters 
are clearly conceived, finely d ish Quarterly Review. 


THE CABINET SECRET. By Leica SPENCER. 


pn... novel will ne those who seek for something more than mere amusement. Its very 
are well calculated to awaken thought and interest.""—Sun. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. Second Edition. 


“ Thisisa thoromahly — novel—a well conceived story, told with a good deal of art. 
No one can help liking the book, for the whole spirit of it is fresh, simple, and healthy, 
story never flags in interest from the first page to the last.”"— Spectator. 


IRENE’S REPENTANCE. ByCuristran Eyre. 


“A very pleasant  saey It is well told, and there is a healthy tone throughout. Irene 
herself is natural and "Ath 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 


Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 16s, 
THE 


ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


In a few days, | vol. 


UNTIL THE END: 


A Novel. 


By JOHN POMEROY, 
Author of “ Raising the Veil,” “Opposite Neighbours,” &c. &c. 


At every Library, 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Crown 8vo. green cloth, 3s. ae Citi binding, gilt edges, is, 
ROUTLEDGE’S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 


TIONARY. Founded on the labours of Walker, Webster, Worcester roester, Craig 
Ogilvie, and other distinguished Orthologists. "Edited by J. A, Nem 
L 


This entirely new Dictionary, which has been in preparation for the jy: 
two years, contains many modern words to be found in no other work of g 
similar character. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HII, 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


ON the BOULEVARDS; or, Memorable Ma 
and Things, Drawn on the Spot, 1853-1866: together with TRIPs 
to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By W. Biancuarp 


“ It is a book which professes to favour the reader with many a peep into the interior cinis 
of French society, more especially in Paris.""—Globe, July 1, 1967. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Shortly will be published, ! vol. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEB. 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 2s. 


Tine FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Ol 


inehens.” Author of “ The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “ The Camp Fin’ 


Author of “ The Clives of Burcot.” 


LONDON: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


RAPHAEL'S BIBLE. The whole of the 52 Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican, 


Photographed direct from the Originals. The Work complete and half-bound, 
price £20; a Selection of 12, each 9s. 6d. 3 a Selection of 26, each 8s, 6d. ; single 
copies, each 10s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 12 of the principal Pictures reproduced by Signor | 


MOKELLI, in three sizes, 10s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and as Scaps, each 1s. 
THORWALDSEN’S WORKS in various sizes. 
THE THAMES. 2 vols. 33 Photographs, each 10s, 6d.; post free, 11s. 


CABINET PORTRAITS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, &c., just now taken by 
D1sDERI, Downey, and others, each 2s. 


Detailed Catalogues on application. 


A. MARION, SON, & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


HE TWIN RECORDS of CREATION; or, Geolo ology a 
Genesis ; their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By Gro. ICTOR _ 


Vavx. 
“ Mr. Le Vaux very feasibly the two —Builder. 
Mr, Le Vaux is an. geology.....+. We wales his volume as aiding in a 
most imp iid it to those interested in the subject.” 


Je Vaux as an able and interesting guide to popular appre- 


ciation mee." 
ie I nted Tittle volume, with excellent, ill and much interesting matter 
but a dry manner.” —Naturalist Note Book. 
London: 


Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Steeplechasing in. the Deccan—Elephant, Tiger, Leopard, Panther, and 
Shooting — Hunting on High Altitudes — Ibex, Burrel, Thaar, Musk Deer. Snow Bear, Ovi 
ammon, Wild suaione| nae Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya — Reminiscences of the ine Dak 
and the Crim ea—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa—Gorilla, Chimpanzee, 

mus, and Wild Cattle ‘Shooting Pencillings | in Austria during the late 
Hunting in the ps in t parts of the World, &c. 


| "London : & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 
Just ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 
(THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. By Majer 
Cuaates F. Kinny, Retired List Madras Army. 
London: Saonpers, Orey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
"THE HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a Novel. By Puat, 
Author of “ Angelo Lyons,” “ Betty Westminster,” &c. &c. 
London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


Now ready 
PORTRAITS OF THE THREE EMPERORS 


| ALEXANDER, NAPOLEON, FRANCIS JOSEPH, wt 
Two Copies of each Portrals sent LLIAM of of Two Penny Stamps 
} Address, T. Ronents & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, EC. 


MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
| PROLAPSUS, FISTULA, and HAMORRHOIDS: ther 
Pathology and Treatment. By T. 3. Asuron, Consulting Surgeon to the Marylee 
| Infirmary, an d Author of a Treatise on 
DISEASES, INJURIES, and MALFORMATIONS 
| with Remarke on Habitual Constipation. Fourth Edition, 
comprehensive work on the subject."’—Lancet. 
| the has met with.”".Med.-Chir. Kev. 
London; Joun Cauacuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 10 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: THE BROADWAY. 
4 AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
a ae LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
tate wil be published, price 1s the First Number of TINSLEYS | From THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TIMES of June 22. 


he essentially amusement, though current topics of general interest will be occa- 
ionally treated by competent writers. In the First Number will be commenced, 


to be continued from Month to Month, two Serial Stories : 


I 
THE 


moe ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
(The Special Correspondent of the “ Times.’’) 
by the II 
raries, 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 
TE HILL. By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “Black Sheep,” “The Forlorn Hope,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c. 

‘ With the view of especially commending itself to Lady Readers, a portion ot 

the contents of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will be devoted to Articles on Dress, &c., 
Iges, 5s, ntribated direct from Paris, while every Number will contain, in addition to the 
NG DIC. Illustrations, a Coloured Plate of the Latest Fashions. 
reste, Crag 
_ NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
2 by NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 

‘ Al 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 

rE HILL, J. H. RwvELL, Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs, 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “‘ The Channings,” &c. &c. 2 vols, 
Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &c, 3 vols. 


“Mr, Yates is to be congratulated alike on the boldness and the success with which he has 
broken new ground in his latest novel. It takes rank as one of the very best novels of the 
season; it more than fulfils the promise of its predecessors; and it shows that Mr. Yates has 
only to continue true to his art and himself to earn a place gst the 


England.”—Daily Telegraph. 
NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


By THomas Hoop. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


(CALLED to ACCOUNT. By Annie Tuomas, 


Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. M. 


Fexy, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


HIDDEN FIRE: 


a Novel. 3 vols. 


Ready this day. 
THE TALLANTS of BARTON: a Novel. By Joszrpn Harton. 
vols. (Wow ready. 
: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
“The Olt 
The Camp Fir,” Now ready, Cheap Edition, with Illustrations and Maps, és. 
and Ber 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
BY LAND. 
By Lord MILTON, M.P., and Dr. CHEADLE. 
wa ttingon Crusoe’s imaginary hardships are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton 
id Dr. Cheadle.” Spectator. 
eee CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 
ram Prat, BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
c. Third Edition, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
RUPERT GODWIN. 
SEPH, «i 
/ THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
Stamps. 
1, E.C. Immediately, in 2 vols. 
IDS; the WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
the 
ATIONS ¢ ORTHOPRAXY. 
ential By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
; This Manual embraces th 
“Chit ‘Treatment of every of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 


1. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 66 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 


“An International Magazine—We welcome with pleasure the announce- 
ment of a new monthly periodical under the suggestive title of THE 
BROADWAY—London and New York. The object is to provide an 
international magazine of light and amusing literature—neutral ground, 
on which the best authors of both nations may meet and mingle their ideas. 
It is the custom of the great houses to publish a magazine, and for almost 
every field to which a glimpse of a chance has allured an occupant has been 
found. The path to the biggest field of all has not been so much over- 
looked, as hitherto rendered impassable. 


“ The late war so roused and intensified prejudice that what would have 
answered in England would have been rejected in America, and what would 


| have been welcome in America would have been unread in England, Be- 


tween such stools the magazine would have gone to the bottom of the 
Atlantic; but clear away these difficulties, and there is no periodical 
published that would have such a future as one so conducted that it would 
be read with pleasure and instruction alike on both sides. If directed 
mainly to American subjects, and mostly written by English authors of 
high repute, it will command an extensive circulation throughout the States. 
Let it be edited in a spirit of truth and fairness, somewhat imbued with 
American national sentiment, and no people will allow more latitude than 
the Americans in criticizing their faults. 


“Tt is not fair criticism that formerly caused so much irritation in America 
with English writers, but the gross ignorance of some, and the still more 
gross mis-statements of others. It is not pleasant for a sensitive people to 
have their objects distorted, their intentions vilified, their acts falsified, and 
the very nobility of their designs sneered at and ridiculed, or belied by those 
who have attained to fame, whose statements are put forth with authority 
and read over Europe. 


“The proposed magazine will appear in August, and contain 80 pages, 
illustrated by the best artists, and published by the well-known house of 
Routledge & Sons. It will open with an original novel, by the author of 
‘Guy Livingstone,’ and the writers here number among other names—The 
Rev. J. M. Bellew, Robt. Buchanan, F. C, Burnand, H. J. Byron, Amelia B. 
Edwards, John Hollingshead, Tom Hood, Charles Knight, Samuel Lover, 
John Oxenford, Perey Fitzgerald, Ernest Griset, T. W. Robertson, Hesba 
Stretton, Mrs. Riddell, W. H. Russell, of the ‘Times ;’ G. A. Sala, Arthur 
Sketchley, Moy Thomas, Edmund Yates, and others. 


“The Messrs. Routledge are famous for their cheap productions, and at 
the announced cost of 6d. their magazine will be among the cheapest ever 
published. The circulation must be large to remunerate them for so costly 
an enterprise: but they have a field beyond all comparison greater than any 
other ; it, in truth, embraces the Anglo-Saxon race—the English speaking 
peoples of the world. We presume it will appear simultaneously in London 
and New York. It will give to some American authors an English plat- 
form, and introduce to American readers some English literary men who 
deserve an attention they have not as yet there received. 


“The magazine can scarce fail to have a beneficial influence ; and for this 
reason, if for no other, it ought to be supported by those who earnestly 
desire that ‘ good-will’ should reign between the nations, Every step in 
this direction has an especial interest to us, who hold that international 
organs are the great means of assimilating and connecting together the 
kindred countries, instead of allowing them yearly to stray further and 
further from each other, We have had enough of stupid, bigoted, and ill- 
natured criticism, and now know pretty well what the effects are of an 
indulgence in such remarks. To write sarcastically, to pander to the lowest 
feelings and meanest prejudices, has been sufficiently easy and profitable to 
induce persons unqualified for better things to enter this path. But a new 
day is dawning, and the great authors on both sides will remember that 
their readers are not American or English, but the Anglo-Saxon race. 


“We will watch this enterprise with interest, and have little hesitation in 
prophesying that it will be among the most successful literary ventures of 
the time.” 


‘No. I. will appear on August 15. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET. 
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NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIL. 


for JULY. 


[On Wednesday next. 


CONTENTS. 

I. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE III. 

Il. AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND (1259—1400), 
III FERRIER’'S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS, 

IV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

V. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET. 
VII. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


IX. BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
X. MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Science of History. 

Times of Erasmus and Lutner. Three 
Lectures. 

The Influence of the Reformation on 
the Scottish Character. 

The Philosophy of Catholicism. 

A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theo- 
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